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REVIEWS 





The Cabinet of Modern Art, and Literary 
Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
Second Series. Whittaker & Co. 

We took occasion, a week or two ago, to 

report upon the illustrations of this beautiful 

py as fully sustaining the character of 
the publication in its graphic department. 

Its literature, of which we have now to 

speak, is, on the whole, superior to that of last 

year’s volume. Mr. Watts has continued his 
notices of living painters, by interesting 
sketches of the lives and works of Uwins, Sir 

W. Beechey, Edmonstone, and others. We 

could have added a fact or two to the 

few lines which accompany one of Penry 

Williams’s Roman groups, having some few 

years since been domesticated near the scene 

of his birth in South Wales, and lived among 
those who were, foremost to discover and en- 
courage his talents, and who spoke of his 
subsequent career with natural and national 

ride. Some of the plates in this volume 
are illustrated by the passages from cele- 
brated works, which they were meant to 
illustrate; and besides the articles we have 
already mentioned, we find poetry by Barry 

Cornwall, Mary Howitt, Mr. T. K. Hervey, 

the Editor and his Lady, Mr. Moir, Miss 

E. L. Mon and Mr, Redding, and prose 

by Mr. St. John, Mr. Hansard, by the au- 

thor of ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ and, best of all, 

William Howitt ; his paper, ‘ Sunday in the 

ee: is too full of excellent, right feel- 

ing and poetical description to be allowed to 
pass away with the year; itshould form part 
of a series, and we hope that our wishes will 
turn out (as all wishes should do) prophetic. 

But we must pass at once from opinion to 
extract ; and from the very first pages of the 
volume, steal some lines érom: Mr. Hervey’s 
musical ‘and glowing ‘ Vision of the Stars.’ 

His lyre‘has. not many strings, but those it 

possesses are of a sweet tone. 







To him who lay swatched the hosts of light, 
fe = by one, ery — . roll 
golden pom; D vault of night: 
Till, as cocher will er deep ” 
Sent forth a spirit e shining train, 


Their myriad motion rocked his heart to sleep, 
But left bright pictures in his haunted brain,— 
Where forms grew up, and took the starry eyes, 
That glanced upon him from the crowded skies! 
A dream, like his,to whom the book was given 
To read the story of the stars at will, 

And by the lights they held for him, in heaven, 
Talk with their lady on the Latmos hill ! 


A vision of the stars !—the moon to-night 

Her antlered coursers by the nymph-train driven, 
Rides in the chariot of her own sweet light, 

To hunt the shadows through the fields of heaven ! 
And oh! the hunting-grounds of yonder sky, 

Whose str are rainbows, and whose flowers are 


stars! 
The shapes of light that, as they wander by, 
Do spirit-homage from their golden cars !— 
The meteor-troops, that, as she passes, play 
Their fiery,gambols in their lady’s sight ; 
And planet forms, that, on her crowded way, 





‘ Throw silver incense from their urns of light! 


! Perseus, from his everlasting height 
Looks out to see the huntress and sher train; 
And love’s own planet, in the pale, soft light, 
Looks young as when she rose out the main! 





ah eae J all the night her starry wings— 
Up to her throne, the herald of the sky, 

From many an earthly home and hill-top, brings 

The mortal offering of a young heart’s sigh. 

Around her chariot sail immortal forms, 

Or darkly hang about its shining rim, 

And, far away, the scared and hunted storms 

ap, from her presence, to their caverns dim ! 

Mr. Hervey’s ‘ Hawking’ is also a pleasant 
poem ; though it wants some of the freshness 
and air which other hands would have given 
it: for instance, the one to whom our co- 
lumns shall next be indebted—we mean 
Mary Howitt. Can there be anything much 
simpler, and more exquisite in its simplicity, 
than the opening of the following ballad, 
which she calls— 

A Forest Scene, in the days of Wickliffe. 
A little child, she read a book, 
Beside an open door ; 
And as she read page after page, 
She wondered more and more. 
Her little finger carefully 
Went pointing out the place; 
Her golden locks hung drooping down, 
And shadowed half her face. 
The open book lay on her knee, 
Her eyes on it were bent, 
And as she read page after page, 
The colour came and went. 


She sate upon a mossy stone, 
An open door beside, 

And round for miles on every hand, 
Stretched out a forest wide. 


The summer sun shone on the trees, 
The deer lay in the shade ; 

And overhead the singing birds 
Their pleasant clamour made. 

There was no garden round the house, 
And it was low and small :— 

The forest sward grew to the door, 
The lichens on the wall. 


There was no garden round about, 
Yet flowers were growing free, 

The cowslip and the daffodil 
Upon the forest lea. 


_ The bece a in the iin. 
But the little child sat steadfastly, 
As she had sat for hours. 
'« Why sit you here, my little maid ?” 
The child moked apaeatiean hat book 
Like one but just awake. : 

But we must not let our friend monopolize 
all our space, pleasant though we should find 
it to travel further in her company ; and, as 
it is, we must content ourselves with making 
honourable mention of Miss Bowles (whom 
we see too seldom), and Miss.E. L. Montagu, 
many of whose pleasing and pathetic poems 
adorn this volume. Of the prose, we were 
half inclined to give Mr. Uwins’s pleasant 
sketch of ‘Punch at Naples,’ but William 
Howitt’s Sabbath scene is not to be passed 
by; and many, as they read the following 
passage, will compare it with the sarcastic 
or solemn accounts which have reached us of 
the camp-meetings of America. He is speak- 
ing of this rude form of worship held far in 
the country. 

“There,” says he, “are at least warmth and 
enthusiasm: there, at least, if there be extrava- 
gance, is also an exhibition of much character, 
and plenty of the picturesque. A crowd of rustic 
people is assembled : a waggon is drawn thither 
for a stage, and in it stand men with black scull- 
caps or coloured handkerchiefs, tied upon their 
heads, to prevent their taking cold after their 
violent exertions,—men of those grave and massy, 


. 





or thin and worn, sharp features, that tell of 
strong, rude intellects, or active and consuming 
spirits : men in whose bright, quick eyes, or still, 
deep gaze, from beneath shaggy brows, you read 
passions that will lighten, or a shrewdness that 
will tell with strong effect. In their addresses 
you are continually catching the most picturesque 
expressions, the most unlooked-for illustrations : 
—often the most irresistibly amusing. I heard 
one edifying his audience with the apples of the 
Dead Sea, gathered, most likely, at tenth 
transmission, from Adam Clarke’s Commentaries. 
* Ay,” said he, ‘sin is fair to look at, but foul to 
taste. Jt is like those apples that grow by the 
Red Sea. They are as yellow as gold on one 
side, and rosy-cheeked as a fair maid of a morn. 
ing on the other: but bite them, yes, I say bite 
them, and they are full of pepper and mustard !? 
* * But with such laughable errors, with much 
ignorance and outrageous rant, there is often 
mixed up a rude intellectual strength, and a 
freshness of thought that never knew the process 
of training and tramelling called education, and 
flashes of poctical light that please the more 
for the rudeness of their accompaniment. There 
are women, too, that exhort in soft voices and 
pathetic tones on such occasions: and suddenly, 
the crowd will divide itself into several com- 
panies, and go singing to different parts of the 
field. Their hymns have a wild vivacity, a me- 
taphoric boldness, and, strange as it may seem,a 
greater spirituality about them, than those of any 
other English sect that I have come in contact 
with. It is well known that they are set to 
some of the finest and liveliest, or most touch- 
ing, song tunes, and hence, perhaps, partly their 
startling effect, having divested themselves of 
that dry and dolorous monotony that hangs 
about sectarian hymns in general. They de- 
scribe the Christian life under the figure of 
battles and: campaigns, with ‘CHRIST their 
conquering Captain’ at their head, as pilgrimages 
and nightewatches: and hence their addresses 
are full of*the most vivid imagery. I well re- 
member, in the dusk of a fine summer’s evening, 
the moon: hanging in the far western sky, the 
dark leaves of the bank-side alders rustling in 
the twilight air, hearing, from the dim heath 
where they were holding their camp-meeting, 
the sound of one of these hymns. It was the 
dialogue of a spirit, questioning and answering 
itself in the passage of death, and the entrance 
into the happy land: and the chorused words,of 
* All is well!’ * All is well!’ came over the sha- 
dowy waste with an unearthly effect.” 

We could have extracted the whole of this 
excellent paper with satisfaction. 





The Pirate, and The Three Cutters. By 
Capt. Marryat, R.N. Illustrated by Clark- 
son Stanfield. Longman & Co. 

Ir this is to be considered as an Annual— 

the first of a series of sea volumes—it is most 

welcome; and why should not Old Father 

Ocean have homage done to him once a year 

by skilful pencils, and sharp burins, and the 

pens of the gifted, as well as the land of the 

East—or Italy, or Spain, or Russia? We 

are sure that no better chronicler of his ex- 

ploits and humours, whether rough or smooth, 
could be found than Capt. Marryat; and 

Stanfield, though cabined for room, and 

called upon to represent “the sea in the 
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space of a slop basin,” gives us air and water, 
and the brave winged pilgrims that traverse 
the deep, in a manner altogether satisfactory. 
Some of his designs bring the terrors of ship- 
wreck awfully near us; for instance, ‘The 
Cutting away the Masts,’ and the ‘ Destruc- 
tion of the Indiaman.’ In the ‘Ship on 
Fire’ the masts have been exaggerated for 
the sake of effect, but the scene is a fine one. 
Very beautiful, too, is the calm of ‘ Sleeper’s 
Bay,’ with the pirate schooner getting under 
weigh. ‘The story turns upon the deeds per- 
petrated by the crew who people this “ thing 
of life ;” and the horrors of piracy, which, as 
some writer finely says, ‘seems more openly 
perpetrated beneath the naked eye of God 
than any crimes on land,” were, perhaps, never 
more forcibly pourtrayed than in this tale. 
Capt. Marryat has, however, gone too much 
in the pattern-track, by making the captain 
of the Avenger subject to softer impressions 
and awakenings of conscience, than he could 
have retained after having so long practised 
his atrocious calling: and the fortunes of a 
young man, whom chance has thrown into 
his hands when quite an infant, check, and 
finally master his own, in a manner which is 
scarcely natural. We make this objection 
all the more freely, as there are few, if any 
of our writers, who can devise incidents more 
artlessly, cr extricate their heroes and he- 
roines from dilemmas with happier ease, than 
the author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ wu reste, the 
tale is full of bustle, adventure, and interest. 
‘The Three Cutters’ follows in pleasant 
contrast to the strong excitement of the 
principal story, and is a lively extravaganza, 
in which the captain of a French smuggler 
and a silken member of the Yacht Club are 
made to change situations; the former lords 
it so well, as to come off with flying colours, 
escape punishment, and be reconciled to 
society, by obtaining the hand of a sprightly 
widow, who finds a free captain in disguise 
more to her liking than any of the aristocra- 
tic guests entertained by the peer. If this 
be not a leaf from the book of reality, it is a 
very amusing fiction. On the whole, we 
wish this volume all success, for it deserves 
to succeed. Our labours among the Annuals 
are now, we trust, brought to a close, as far 
as the present 4nno Domini is concerned. 





Historical Essay on the Bards, Jongleurs, 
and Trouveres, Norman and Anglo-Nor- 
man. By the Abbé De la Rue. 

3 {Second Notice.] 

In looking back on the picturesque institu- 

tions of the Middle Ages, there are, perhaps, 

none on which the mind dwells with more 
interest than on that of minstrelsy. ‘The 

Jongleur, wending his pleasant way from 

country to country, secure of shelter and 

food, alike in the peasant’s hut, the castle 
hall, the convent refectory, even the outlaw’s 
den, in right of his gift of song,—and the 

Trouvere, the learned translator of some 

marvellous history from Latin into “ Ro- 

manz,” or the writer of the tale of a thou- 
sand wonders, reading his goodly volume 
in the tapestried chamber of “dame Cus- 
tance la gentil,” or seated in the very pre- 
sence of “la reyne Aaliz la bel,” while 
knights, and high born dames, stand listening 
with eager wonder around,—each form a pic- 
ture which could only belong to that most 
picturesque period, the Middle Ages. On 





this subject it is worthy of remark, how far 
more correct is the picture drawn by the 
man of fine imagination, than that given by 
the rigid matter of fact critic—the enthusi- 
astic delineation of Dr. Percy, than the ca- 
villing and abusive one of Ritson. Since 
the period when these writers appeared, 
much light has been thrown on the state of 
society during the Middle Ages; and the 
fact that minstrelsy, in those days, gained 
wide fame, and rich rewards, that the Jon- 
gleurs and Trouveres occupied “ high place 
in court,” and were welcome guests at the 
tables of princes, is a fact as capable of 
verification as any of medizeval history. In 
a very curious chapter, which our author 
devotes to the distinctive characteristics of 
Jongleur and Trouvere, he proves, by nu- 
merous examples drawn from the French 
metrical romances of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, that these compositions 
were certainly intended to be said, and in 
many instances sung, for there are several 
copies of romances in existence, in which 
the first lines are marked with musical 
notes. Hence, also, is the reason why the 
writer so frequently terms his tale a “chan- 
son ;”’ and, hence, as the reader of the early 
English metrical romances will remember 
the origin of that very common phrase, “ as 
hathe been sayde and sunge.” 

The introductions of these romances are 
often very characteristic : in those early days 
when a regular system of pufling was un- 
known, the Trouvere seems to have thought 
it necessary to advertise his hearers what an 
excellent tale he was about to tell them, and 
thus begins one in which, as in every other 
translation, we have adhered to the original 
metre : 

Now listen, lordings, as ye wish heaven’s benison on 
For iwi sing a goodly lay, of men of high degree. 
Jongleurs, ’tis true, pretend totell this tale, but nought 


they know, 
For much was altered, much was lost, a long, long time 


ago. 
But blessings on a learned clerk, who sought it cut 
with care, 
And wrote it out, aye, verse by verse, until this story 
rare 
Was saved complete, and then in book, ’twas straight- 
way written fair. 
And ken ye where I found it? “I'was in an Abbey 
stored, 
So well I wot, no lie is here, nor foolish deed or word. 
Hugh de Rotelande thus begins his “ Ype- 
medon.” 
Marvel, strange it is I trow, 
That learned clerks, who mickle know 
Of divers tongues, should ne’er have sought 
This goodly history out, and brought 
It forth to light, for soothly we 
Have almost lost its memory. 
And, therefore, ye that are unlearned, 
Know that from Latin I have turned 
This goodly story, that ye well 
May understand it; and I'll tell 
You, in “ Romance,” what erst befel. 


Many similar examples might be given, 
all showing that the Trouvere, who is to be 
distinguished from the Jongleur chiefly as 
being the original composer, prided himself 
greatly on his learning ; for he was mostly a 
clere lisant, and one who had graduated at 
Oxford or Paris; and the anxiety which 
many of them felt, that the compositions on 
which they had bestowed so much labour, 
should be preserved from the alterations and 
errors of the less educated Jongleurs, is often 
very strongly expressed. ‘That the Jongleurs 
were in the habit of obtaining incorrect co- 
pies of the most celebrated romances, and 
of altering them, is proved, not merely by 
the assertions of the Trouveres themselves, 





but by many MSS. in which Mons, de la 
Rue remarks, that he has found the same 
romances with three or four different titles 
and beginnings. No wonder was it, then, 
that Alexander de Bernay so sarcastically 
remarks on one of these— 

But A | eseaae Trouvere makes the tale of little 
For nought of seemly words knows he, nor can he set 


them forth 
In curious phrase; with bad and good, content alike 


is he, 

se all his tale is told, not one pennyworth 
The great respect that was paid to learning 

in these early days, is corroborated by the 
constant assertion of the writers, that the 
story, or history, or whatever the subject 
might be, was taken “from the Latin.” 
Thus Guichard de Beaulieu, a monk bglong- 
ing to St. Alban’s, in the commencement of 
his “Sermon,” for even sermons were, in 
those days, often in rhyme, says,— 
Now listen to my verse, ye men of high and low de- 
A plocsent lay, and suitable, I'll straightway sing to 
Aye, godly lessons it will give to them who love the 
And in the way that God commands are walking day 

and night. 


Now listen to me, for no false and idle tale I bring,— 
I will avouch the certain truth of the marvels that I 


sing 
I learnt it in the Latin tongue, but in romance I'll tell 
This goodly tale, that all of you may understand it 


well ; 

So be not doubting, ye who choice book learning never 
knew 

For I will heartily avouch, that every word is true. 

Nearly all the romances of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries are introduced by 
similar addresses to “ high and low.” Some 
of the shorter ones, however, open with an 
address to the person at whose request the 
lay, or the story, was undertaken : thus Marie 
addresses Henry III., in the introduction to 
her Fables. One of the most excellent of 
these “Saluts,” as they were sometimes 
called, is the following, from an anonymous 
writer :— 

Heaven, who all sustains at will, 
Guard my lady love from ill! 
Keeping her ayein plenty, wealth, 

In comiort, wisdom, peace, and health, 
In all delight without alloy, 

In mickle solace, mickle joy, 

In good estate, from malice free, 
Frown tongue of shameless villainie. 

I bid thee hail, my lady mine, 
Praying all choicest gitts be thine ; 
That heaven and earth may still agree 
To shower all goodliest things on thee, 
And aye thy pleasant path beset 

With lily, rose, and violet. 

The first Trouvere whose name is record- 
ed, is Richard, the first duke of Normandy. 
Of his works there are no specimens remain- 
ing, and the first composition which has been 
handed down to us, is a ‘ Journey of Charle- 
magne to Constantinople and Jerusalem,’ 
written in a very barbarous dialect, and with 
slight pretensions cither to rhyme or rhythm, 
—and the first impulse given to the poets of 
the Langue d'Oil seems to have been the li- 
beral patronage bestowed on them by our 
first Henry, and his second wife, the beauti- 
ful Adelais of Louvain. In the court of this 
munificent patron of letters, many ‘T'rouveres, 
of whom not merely their names, but their 
works yet remain, took up their abode. 
Among these, we may notice Phillip du Than, 
who, at the express request of queen Adelais, 
undertook to translate into “ Romanz” the 
‘ Bestiarius,’ a treatise on birds, beasts, and 
precious stones—no very inviting subject for 
a poet; but, from the few specimens which 


have been given, it would appear, that, to the 
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character of poet, Phillip du Than had but 
little claim. This character might, however, 
be awarded to the anonymous author of the 
‘ Vovage of St. Brandon,’ a monkish legend, 
full filled with the marvellous, but which dis- 
plays considerable spirit and beauty in some 
of its descriptions. ‘This poem was also un- 
dertaken at the command of Adelais, as was 
also a version of the life of King Henry, by 
another Trouvere, named David, whose work, 
however, is lost. At the same period, Sam- 
son de Nanteuil, a Trouvere well read in the 
classical authors, “‘ wrote the proverbs with a 
gloss far more ample than the text,” at the 
request of Aaliz de Conde, “noble dame 
ensiegne e bel,” wife of Osbert de Conde, 
Lord of Horncastle. 

Geffrov Gaimar, the first Trouvere who 
sung the deeds of the British Kings in “ Ro- 
manz,” was also patronized by Adelais; and, 
to aid him in his “ British History,’ the 
Lady Constance Fitzgilbert sent, herself, to 
Helmsley, to borrow a certain book, which 
Walter I'Espec (that baron who distinguish- 
ed himself so valiantly in the battle of the 
Standard,) had borrowed of Earl Robert of 
Gloster, and it was chiefly owing to the as- 
sistance derived from this book, that he was 
enabled to finish his work. The conclusion 
of his account is amusing: the Trouvere 
seems to think himself obliged to inform his 
readers of every book he consulted, and 
every assistance he received. After telling 
us that by this book, which dame Constance 
la gentil procured for him, and “ the good 
book of Oxford,’’ which seems to have been 
the work from which Geffry of Monmouth’s 
British History was translated, “ he his work 
corrected well,” he continues— 

And besides, for truth I tell, 

The history of Winchester 

I read, and sought with mickle care 

For Wassingburgh’s rare English book, 
Whence many a wondrous gest | took 

Of each king, and each emperour 

That reigned at Rome with great honour ; 
How each one reigned, how each his life 

Led; and who peace loved, who loved strife — 
All this within my book you'll find. 

And lest any one should yet question this 
“full, true, and particular account,” he adds, 
with great naiveté— 

And he who still might doubtful be, 

May ask Nicol de Trailli. 

Nor was this Nicol de Trailli a mean au- 
thority, for our indefatigable antiquary has 
discovered that he was one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer, and, having married Albreda, 
daughter of the very Walter l’Espec before- 
mentioned, he was doubtless well acquainted 
with all the circumstances relative to the 
writing of this history. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that the more important part of Gai- 
mar’s history is believed to be lost: that 
which remains is the part relating to the 
Saxon Kings, and is inserted in the MS. as 
a mere continuation of Wace’s Brit. It, 
however, contains the episode of Havelok 
the Dane,—this Sir F. Madden considers to 
have been abridged by Gaimar, from the text 
of the French romance, which he gives in 
his edition of the English version. Mons. 
dela Rue, however, is ofopinion that Gaimar’s 
is the original, and that the French romance, 
from the style and phraseology, dates as late 
as the middle of the thirteenth century. We 
should have been well pleased to have given a 
passage or two from the MS., but most of them 
are too long for insertion. The following 
description of the comet, which appeared 





just before William’s invasion of England, is 
curious. This comet, which is mentioned by 
all the contemporary historians, and which 
figures in the Bayeux tapestry with a most 
fiery tail, is thus described :— 

After his death* a Comet rose, 

A prophet star, which always shows 

Or good or bad to come, and well 

Astronomers can soothly tell 

What it foreshoweth ; there on high, 

Long time it blazed forth wondrously, 

With such strange brightness, that the night 

Seemed almost changed to clear daylight. 

And many a one upon it gazed, 

And shook his head, as sore amazed— 

And there was doubt, and marvelling, 

And thoughts, and hints, what it might bring 

Unto the land—no good I ween! 

But ill such as none e’er had seen. 

We now come to Maistre Wace, a Trou- 
vere, who, notwithstanding the importance 
of his works, was all but forgotten, until the 
Abbé de la Rue, between thirty and forty 
years since, introduced him, and his remain- 
ing works, to the notice of the literary anti- 
quary. Although not English born, Wace 
was of English connexions. His father fol- 
lowed Duke William to England, and, as in 
the reigns of Henry and Stephen a family of 
that name possessed the lordship of Walker- 
ingham, in Nottinghamshire, it is probable 
that the relations of our Trouvere participat- 
ed in the good things so liberally bestowed by 
the Conqueror. Wace himself was born in 
Jersey, as he tells us in his naive conclusion : 

If aught should question who was he 
Who to verse turned this history, 
Then will I tell, withouten guile, 
’T'was 1, one Wace, of Jersey’s isle— 
That island of the western sea, 

Fief of the Duke of Normandie— 
There was | born. From thence, while young, 
To Caen, to learn the Latin tongue 

I went; thence next to France 1 went, 
And many years in learning spent. 
Again to Caen | came, and there 
Many romances, learned and rare, 

I wrote. 

These romances, it is feared, have perish- 
ed; two only, written, as M. de la Rue 
thinks, subsequently to the others, remain ; 





these are the ‘ Brit d’Angleterre,’ and the 
‘Roman de Rou,’ or chronicle of the dukes 
of Normandy. The Briit, which is 2 free 
translation of Geffry of Monmouth’s ritish | 
History, abounding, however, with many 
curious original passages very characteristic 
of the times, was finished in 1155, and pre- 
sented, probably because undertaken at her 
request, to Alianor of Acquitane, the cruel 
Queen Eleanor of ballad tradition, but the 
munificent patroness of literature and learned 
men, of authentic history. On the question, 
was Geffry of Monmouth’s once celebrated 
history a forgery? Mons. de la Rue takes 
the negative side, and fights most manfully 
on behalf of a writer who has had the evil 
fortune to be considered as the very Mendez 
del Pinto of historians; and he successfully 
maintains the opinion, which already boasts 
the able support of Mr. Ellis, Turner, and 
Price, that the British History is, indeed, 
what Gefiry professes it to be, a collection of 
the ancient traditions of Bretagne. To prove 
the correctness of this view, our author re- 
marks that even Geffry’s most bitter con- 
temporary opponents charge him with col/ect- 
ing fables, not with inrenting them, William 
of Newborough expressly allows this; and 
Malmsbury merely says that Arthur was a 
monarch whose fame deserved rather to be 
set forth by the historian, than by the mere 
fabulist. It must be borne in mind, too, as 
the Abbé says,— 

iets iat King Edward's. 





“ That Gefiry wasa learned man, and his Latin 
poems prove him to have heen well acquainted 
with the classical authors then in use. Now, if 
this writer, having learning and talent, had ac. 
tually tubricated the works attributed to him, is 
it believable that he would not have endeavour. 
ed to give them an air of probability, which they 
do not possess ? Would he, as Mr. Ellis has well 
remarked, represent Italy as menaced with his 
Breton knights, at a period when the splendid 
and authentic exploits of Belisarius had filled the 
whole empire with his glory? Would he, above 
all, Welsh as he was, have made Hoel, an Are 
morican prince, act the chief part in the conti. 
nental wars of Arthur, and represent him but as 
auxiliary to the first?+ Besides, how can it be 
said that Geffry invented these tales, when many 
of them may be read in the works of Nennius 
and the pseudo Gildas, who wrote three hundred 
years earlier? It appears to me further, that if 
Geftry of Monmouth had wished to have imposed 
upon his readers, and to have given to his mar- 
vels the appearance of truth, he might have sup- 
ported himself upon an authority which, at this 
period, would have given the greatest weight to 
his statements—I mean the lives of the saints. 
In truth, we find, in the middle age legends, 
many tales relating to Arthur and his knights. 
Thus, the exploits of Arthur are incorporated 
with the life of St. Dubritius, and were sung in 
the cathedral of Llandaff centuries before Geffry 
translated his British History. In the life of St. 
Gildas, the seduction of Arthur's wife, by Melvas, 
Earl of Somerset, and the peace subsequently 
made through the mediation of the saint, is to be 
found. The life of St. Pair, bishop of Vannes, 
bears testimony to Arthur's deeds on the con. 
tinent, and the ravages committed in Armorica 
by Karadoc. In the life of St. Paul, of Leon, 
the conversion of King Mark, husband of Yseult 
la Blonde, is met with; and in the life of St. 
Kentigern, we find how the Jongleurs altered the 
names of the heroes of the round table. None 
of these are once alluded to by Geffry; and 
to the victorious argument of Mr. Ellis, 1 will ada 
a last, which is unanswerable. We have seen 
how Gaimar stood in need of books, and how his 
patroness sent to Walter l’Espec to obtain from 
the Earl of Gloster the History which he had 
caused to be translated from the Welsh. This 
proves that a history of the British kings existed 
in Wales in the twelfth century ; and the same 
Trouvere attests that he had also to aid him in 
his work, the Brat, brought from Bretagne, by 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, and that this 
second book had suggested several advantageous 
corrections of the first. This testimony suffices 
to repel the charge of imposture, which is at. 
tempted to be cast upon Geffry of Monmouth.” 

We must now, however, introduce “ Mais- 
tre Wace” to our readers, and as his Britt 
only exists in manuscript, we shall chiefly 
make our translations from that work. The 
simplicity of the commencement is remark- 
able. 

Whoe’er is fain to hear and know, 
Things that happened long ago, 
Of ancient kings, and whence they came, 
And who gave England first a name; 
Who first came hither, and who reigned 
In order due, and who maintained 
Or war, or peace, and royal state, 
For you, did Master Wace translate 
This book, and nought but truth is here, 
So listen. 

And he forthwith begins with the flight of 


+ We have always thought that the circumstance of 
a Welshman being called upon to translate a Kreton 
history, is another corroboration of Geffry's statement. 
Archdeacon Walter Calenius might have sought in 
vain among the English and Norman learned men, for 
one who would condescend to learn a mere dialect of 
a province of France, but to the scholar, who was a 
Welshman, the Breton was almost as familiar as his 
native tongue. And it is reported, that even during 
the late war, those prisouers confined at Brest, who 
understood Welsh, had no difficulty in making them- 
selves intelligible to the people around them, 
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Eneas from Troy. To our readers, his ac- 
count of King Arthur, although unadorned 
with those beautiful fictions which later 
Trouveres invented, will be interesting. Both 
the following extracts are strictly original, 
for there is no description whatever of Arthur 
himself, in Geffry’s history, although his 
deeds are related at length. The first is 
curious, as giving what is most probably the 
very earliest description of the character of 
the “ parfaite gentle knight”; the second as 
a minute picture of royal armour, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 


Of Arthur, chiefest, now I'll tell, 

Nor will I lie, so mark me well, 

For knight was he most famed in story, 
And far and wide was spread his glory. 

For toward the proud most proud was he, 
Toward poor men meek as meek as could be. 
Brave, hardy, victor everywhere,— 
Free-handed, bounteous, nought he’d spare } 
To those who asked,—nor ere denied 

His aid, when suppliant to him cried. 

Much loved he gests, and knightly name, 
And much he valued minstrel fame ; 

And held his court right gallantly, 

For ne’er was monarch served as he, 

In such right royal state; and there 

Did knights and nobles all repair 

To see his deeds of nobleness, 

His bounty, worth, and gentleness. 


When he went forth to battle he was thus 
armed :— 


Chausses of iron, stout and high, 

Well tempered, that might blow defy ; 
A haukberk good and fair had he, 
Decked and adorned most royally. 
Hight Caliburne his good sword’s name,§ 
?I'was long, well polished, and it came 
From th’ isle of Avalon, (and well 

1 wot each foe its edge could tell). 

A glittering helm adorned his head, 

All with pure gold overspread, 

Both nasal, crest, and coronal, 

A golden dragon over all 

Sat proudly, (’twas his sire’s device,) 
And set with many a gem of price, 
Was that rich helm. His gallant steed 
Was strong, and fiery, good at need, 
And round his neck his shield he wore, 
Pridhem its name,—device it bore, 
Was the image, painted fetuously, 

Of my sweet lady Marie, 

That he might think of her in fight, 
(For well she loveth valiant knight). 
His lance was long, and good, and stout, 
Oft felt its point the rebel route, 

And many a lay they’ll sing to ye 

Of that same lance in Brittanye. 

A very full account is subsequently given 
of Arthur’s coronation feast at Caerleon, 
which differs greatly from Geffry’s. Wace 
assures us that there was store of “ fish 
and venison” for all who came, and that 
there was a great concourse of church- 
men and “astronomers.” ‘The following 
passage, which occurs after the description 
of the crowd of minstrels and Jongleurs that 
gathered together to partake King Arthur's 
largess, affords a good specimen of the power 
with which our Trouvere frequently paints 
his scenes. 


While that some told tales and fables,t 
Others asked for dice and tables — 





t En contre orguillus fu orguillus, 
En contre humble, duz e pitius, 
Pruz, hardi, e conqueranz, 
Larges doneres, e despendanz. 
How completely is the chival character delineated 
in these four lines. 

§ In the manuscript from whence these translations 
have been made, the worthy transcriber has scrawled 
a wretched representation of a sword in the margin, 
and written under it ** Caliburne.” As it is merely a 
huge two-handed one, such as were common at that 
period, we presume that “ Caliburne” was considered 
as a sort of “ regulation” sword, for all knights who 
would emulate the fame of Arthur. ‘The student in 
ancient costume will, we think, be interested in the 
minute description of the helmet; the zasad early in 
the following century was succeeded by the close visor. 
This is, perhaps, the earliest mention of the crest also, 
since the work was presented in 1155, 

+ This passage is not in the MS, from whence our 
other extracts have been taken, which is, 13 A, XXI. 











Those who hazard loved, and game, 
(Evil sport,—aye bringing shame). 

And others played at chess, and other 
Games of chance with one another. 
‘Thus two and two at play are set, 

One must lose, the other get ; 

Then the losing ones are wroth, 

And, with many a bitter oath, 

Charge their partners furiously ; 

Then is given and ta’en the lie, 

Then are pence laid down, but lo! 
Swiftly from the board they go. 

Then the pledge is given for more, 
Swift they vanish as before, 

Then are other pledges given, 

Twelve pence promised for eleven ; 
Then is strife, and fierce debating, 
Cheating, malice, rage, and hating,— 
Now miscounting, now deceiving,— 
Now by sleight false numbers giving— 
Six, five, four, and three, and one ; 
Happy he who the cast hath won! 

And then ariseth horrid din— 

“You're cheating me, and thus you win.” 
« Nay, cheat are you.” ‘* Now shake again 
The dice, now cast them,—aye, ’tis plain, 
By fraud you win.” “ Tis false; pay me 
The money straight.” ’Tis done, and see 
Again the duped one throws, till he, 
Who sat him down in fair array, 
Purseless and coatless, turns away. 

The question, whether Arthur be living or 
dead, seems rather to puzzle our Trouvere. 
After giving a full account of the fatal battle 
of Camlan, he proceeds :— 

And Arthur, saith the history, 

In the heart was stricken mortally ; 

And thenge to Avalon was borne, 

That healed his wounds might be. Nor mourn 
There still he wons—the Bretons wait 

His coming, for their lays relate 

He liveth yet,and yet they look. 

1, Master Wace, who made this book, 

Will nought affirm, save that I hold 

That sooth which prophet Merlin told. 

He says that Arthur’s end should be 

For aye enwrapt in mystery; 

And truly saith, that still his fame 

Should last, and his foemen dread his name. 
But, whether living still, or dead, 

To Avalon he strait was led. 

Bat well our children mourn this day, 

That Arthur e’er was snatched away. 


We have given so many extracts from the 
‘ Brit,’ that we can devote but little space to 
the ‘Roman de Rou.’ This is, however, of 
less consequence, as a very excellent edition 
of it was published eight years ago, at Rouen, 
by M. Pluquet. For those of our readers 
who would find its obsolete French very 
difficult to translate, we will subjoin a passage 
or two. It thus begins :— 


That our forefathers’ memory, 

Their deeds, their words, their courtesy, 
Should aye be held in honour due, 
And live in coming years anew, 

Are histories written, stories told, 

Of felon knights, of barons bold, 

Who long, long since are dead and gone ; 
But raised anew appear each one, 
Thanks to the authors’ gentle part, 
Thanks to the writers’ useful art, 

That rescueth from oblivion. 


“ For truly,” says he, “ you would have 
known nought, not merely of great men, but 
of mighty cities, Nineveh, ‘Troy, Babylon, 
had not they been ‘ put in book.’ ” 

Although the first and the last portions of 
this ‘ Roman’ are written in the octo-syllabic 





Royal Library. It exists, however, in the other copies, 
aud neither Sir F. Madden nor Abbé de la Rue express 
any doubt as to its authenticity. The translation above 
has been made from the quotation in the work under 
review, and is most probably given from the MS. in 
the ‘ Bibliotheque du Roi.’ 

t Waceseems here to refer to the obscure prophecy in 
the ¢ Afallenau,’ or Orchard, a poem composed by Mer- 
lin, and which is still in existence; it says, “ Yet shall 
my song of prophecy announce the coming again of 
Modred, and of Arthur, monarch of the host; again shall 
they rush to the battle of Camlan :” the whole of this 
poem may be seen in ‘ Jones’s Musical Relics of the 
Welsh Bards.’ The expectation of Arthur's return was 
so strong among the bretons, that “to look for King 
Arthur like the Bretons,” was a common proverb at this 
period. The agency of Morgain la Fay im healing his 
wounds, seems to have been borrowed from Welsh tra- 
dition; she is mentioned by Taliessin as dressing his 
wounds, and prophesying his ultimate recovery. 





—————ee cee 


measure, the life of Rollo is composed in 
stanzas of fourteen feet, eight or ten of 
which have often the same ending ; the fol- 
lowing is a specimen, and the reader yill 
perceive how ruggedly the verse flows, in 
comparison with the former examples. 

And in a woeful plight I trow, brave Rollo put to sea, 
And when to Scotland first he came, but six poor ships 


had he. 

(This ne sua is an island large)! and there full 

itterly 

He made his moan, and anxious was, for he knew not 
what might be, 

Or whether he might e’er avenge on the king and his 
menye, 

The cruel wrongs he had sustained, and regain his 
lands and fee. 

So ’twas one night when on his bed he lay unquietly, 

Behold a voice unto him cried, and told forsooth that he 

An Angle re become, and then “ with great tran. 
quillity 

And joy unto thy land return, and a great one thou 
shalt be.” 

This dream is told to “a Christian man,” 
who directs him to seek baptism, and then 
“not an Angle, but an Angel shall he be.” 
The following is certainly “a lively portrai- 
ture” of one of his descendants. 

Now William Long Espée, was of stature large and 
all 

Wide was he on the shoulders, around the girdle small, 

With long strait leg, and open chest, a skin nor dark 
nor fair, 

With lofty brow, and pleasant face, and long and ample 

air, 

And even, open eyes, and a look of pleasant cheer, 

But to his enemies I wot, his look was stern and fier. 

Good mouth and nose had he also, and a tongue of 
courtesy ; 

Stout as a giant, and beyond all men forstrength was he, 

For whoever jelt his fist Itrow, had little power to 
flee. 

The details respecting the battle of Hast- 
ings are very full and very curious. Wace 
tells us that the night preceding the battle 
was spent by the Normans wholly in prayer 
and confession; while the Saxons wasted it 
in revelry, not even retiring to rest. ‘There 
was “gambolling, dancing, and singing” 
among them: then follow these untranslate- 
able lines— 

Bublie crient, e Weissel 

E laticomet e drincheheil 
Drinc Hindewart e drinchome 
Drinc Helf e drinc Tome. 

The Duke makes a speech before the 
battle, in which he returns thanks to his fol- 
lowers, and promises that he will repay their 
services with more than thanks. 

If I am victor, so are ye; 

If I gain land, yours shall it be; 
For soothly on this very land 
This present day, I only stand 
To avenge the grievous felonies, 
The treasons, and the injuries, 
These men have done us. 

Indeed, Wace throughout seems anxious 
to represent Duke William as merely at- 
tempting the conquest of England to obtain 
the inheritance solemnly bequeathed to him 
by Edward. He subsequently describes him 
as proceeding to London to be “ elected” by 
the barons and clergy, and summoning “les 
Engleis” to determine by what laws they 
would be governed, when they answered “by 
King Edward's.” This very curious work 
concludes, rather abruptly, in the reign of 
Henry I., and with the death of his brother 
Robert Curthose. 

We must here, for the present, conclude ; 
our extracts from ‘ Maistre Wace” have 
been rather more ample than we intended, 
but, having never met with any translation 





+ Is not this the Norman pronunciation of “ let him 
come”? The two following lines seem to mean “ drink, 
hind Edward drink, come, drink Elf,” (a common 
Saxon name,) and “ drink Tom.” He afterward says 
that the Saxons in the battle cried Olicrosse, evidently 


Holy Cross, and which probably was Harold’s waray 
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from this spirited Trouvere, we could not 
resist the wish to be the first to introduce his 
works to the notice of the Exglish reader. 





Voyage round the World. By James Hol- 
man, R.N. Vol. IV. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuts interesting work is now complete. We 
spoke so fully of the character of the earlier 
volumes, that it will be sufficient to state of 
the present, that it contains accounts of Pe- 
nang, Malacca, Singapore, and China, the 
latter more than usually full and satisfactory ; 
that subsequently Mr. Holman visited Van 
Dieman’s Land, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, and then by Cape Horn, after touch- 
ing at Bahia, returned to England. Assuredly 
no voyage of circumnavigation was ever be- 
fore undertaken by a blind man. 

“ The obstacles against which I had to contend 
(says Mr. Holman.) in these enterprises, were 
not confined merely to such as obstruct the 
blind. I went alone, without counsel, and with- 
out attendance. I was not sustained by advice 
or assistance from any body, and performed my 
journies, which were often arduous, and which, 
on the whole, embrace a vast surface, upon ex- 
tremely limited pecuniary means. Had I suffered 
myself to look forward in the spirit of precaution, 
which the example of others might have justified, 
I never could have accomplished the objects I 
proposed. But I relied with enduring faith upon 
the Divine protection, and never surrendered my 
confidence in those sympathies which, amidst all 
the faults, and waywardness, and errors of man- 
kind, are still found to respond to the claims of 
persons cireumstanced as Tam: and I was not 
disappointed. In the remotest places, where 
civilization has sprung up but as a lonely flower 
in a barren soil—amongst crowds of strangers, 
speaking unknown tongues, governed by foreign 
usages, and alien to me in aspect and associa- 
tions, I was received with kindness and consi- 
deration. Friends appeared where I could least 
have hoped for the consolations of friendship, 
the parched waste exhibited its oases, the wil- 
derness its grateful and refreshing springs.” 

We have now only to wish the enterprising 
traveller health and happiness, and success 
to his literary labours. 





Letters, Conversations, and Recollections, of 
S. 7. Coleridge. 2 vols. 
[Second Notice.] 
Coteripce was one of the most beautiful 
theorists that ever dreamed away an exist- 
ence. All that he did, he did through his 
imagination ; and the Letters, Conversations, 
and Recollections which we now have pre- 
sented to us, by some enthusiastic worshipper, 
are so many wild and visionary schemes of 
love, poetry, and romance. His very philo- 
sophy was imaginative. There was not a 
fragment of thought, or a fantastic specula- 
tion, which did not become beautiful and 
tinted by gorgeous colours in passing through 
his mind. If we were called upon to say, in 
what Coleridge excelled as a poet, we should 
say in harmony. All his thoughts were 
harmonious ; his language walked in music; 
his very voice had a peculiar Miltonicmelody, 
if we may so express ourselves, which seemed 
to linger as though it were in love with its 
own sound. It was this intense music with- 
in him, that rendered him unfit for this world 
and its working-day occupations. When he 
should be seeing his bookseller, or paying 
his tradesman, he was enrapt under “a 
stately pleasure dome,” or “wandering in 
caverns measureless to man,” or lingering in 





—forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

His life, therefore, was a life of melodious 
indolence, romantic visions, aud worldly em- 
barrassment. 

After perusing these letters and records, 
and contemplating the mind that originated 
them, we can only wonder how it is, that 
they ever were written—for the hand, and not 
the mind only, is required to direct the pen. 
Some of them are liberal, sensible, and ori- 
ginal—some are touching from their per- 
sonal allusions, and some radiant with the 
author’s poetic philosophy. But we must 
say, that the love of love is made too con- 
spicuous throughout the work; and wecould 
well dispense with every word that the editor 
has written: he is too deeply the victim of 
a sickly adoration, to be trusted to speak 
upon the objectof his disordered fascination. 
As Coleridge lived only for love, his editor 
lives only for love, also; but we all know 
there is some difference between the freshness 
of first love, and love at second hand. In 
short, we think these letters would have been 
far more pleasant without any comments; 
and while we are gratified with the good 
society into which we have been introduced, 
we must confess we are not a little annoyed, 
at the ofiicious interference of the master of 
the ceremonies. 

The following letter, or rather the extracts 
we are enabled to make room for from it, 
giving, as they do, an extremely interesting 
picture of the poet's visionary mind, will be 
read with much interest. 

“It was my purpose to open myself out to 
you in detail. My health, [ have reason to he- 
lieve, is so intimately connected with the state 
of my spirits, and these again so dependent on 
my thoughts, prospective and retrospective, that 
I should not doubt the being favoured with a 
sufficiency for my noblest undertaking, had I the 
ease of heart requisite for the necessary abstrac- 
tion of the thoughts, and such a reprieve from 
the goading of the immediate exigencies as might 
make tranquillity possible. But,alas! I know 
by experience (and the knowledge is not the 
less because the regret is not unmixed with self- 
blame, and the consciousness of want of exertion 
and fortitude), that my health will continue to de- 
cline, as longas the pain from reviewing the bar- 
renness of the past is great in an inverse propor- 
tion to any rational anticipations of the future. 
As I now am, however, from five to six hours 
devoted to actual writing and composition in the 
day is the utmost that my strength, not to speak 
of my nervous system, will permit ; and the in- 
vasions on this portion of my time trem appli- 
cations, often of the most senseless kind, are 
such and so many as to be almost as ludicrous, 
even to myself,as they are vexatious. In less 
than a week I have not seldom received half-a- 
dozen packets or parcels of works printed or 
manuscript, urgently requesting my candid judg- 
ment, or my correcting hand. Add to these, 
letters from lords and ladies, urging me to write 
reviews or puffs of heaven-born geniuses, whose 
whole merit consists in being ploughmen or shoe- 
makers. Ditto from actors ; entreaties for money, 
or recommendations to publishers, from ushers 
out of place, &e. Ke. 5 
interest, influence, nor money, and, what is still 
more &proz.os, can neither bring myself to tell 
smooth falsehoods nor harsh truths, and, in the 
strugg 











le, too often do both in the anxiety to do | 








of seeing the whole collectively, bring with them 
of course,—I. Characteristics of Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works, with a Critical Review of each 
Play ; together with a relative and comparative 
Critique on the kind and degree of the Merits 
and Demerits of the Dramatic Works of Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher,and Massinger, 
The History of the English Drama; the acci- 
dental advantages it afforded to Shakspeare, 
without in the least detracting from the perfect 
originality or proper creation of the Shakspearian 
Drama ; the contradistinction of the latter from 
the Greek Drama, and its still remaining unique- 
ness, With the causes of this, from the combined 
influences of Shakspeare himself, as man, poet, 
philosopher, and finally, by conjunction of all 
these, dramatic poet; and of the age, events, 
manners, and state of the English language. 
This work, with every art of compression, amounts 
to three volumes of about five hundred pages 
each.—II. Philosophical Analysis of the Genius 
and Works of Dante, Spenser, Milton, Cervantes, 
and Calderon, with similar, but more compressed, 
Criticisms on Chaucer, Ariosto, Donne, Rabe- 
lais, and others, during the predominance of the 
Romantic Poetry. In one large volume.—These 
two works will, I flatter myself, form a complete 
code of the principles of judgment and feeling 
applied to Works of Taste; and not of Poetry 
only, but of Poesy in all its forms, Painting, 
Statuary, Music, &c. Kc.—I11. The History of 
Philosophy considered as a tendency of the Hu- 
man Mind to exhibit the Powers of the Human 
Reason, to discover by its own Strength the 
Origin and Laws of Man and the World from 
Pythagoras to Locke and Condillac. ‘Two vo- 
lumes.—IV. Letters on the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and on the Doctrine and Principles held 
in common by the Fathers and Founders of the 
Reformation, addressed to a Candidate for Holy 
Orders ; including Advice on the Plan and Sub- 
jects of Preaching, proper to a Minister of the 
Established Church. 

“To the completion of these four works I 
have literally nothing more to do than to tran- 
scribe; but, as I before hinted, from so many 
scraps and Sibylline leaves, including margins of 
books and blank pages, that, unfortunately, I 
must be my own scribe, and not done by myself, 
they will be all but lost: or perhaps (as has 
been too often the case already) furnish feathers 
for the caps of others; some for this purpose, 
and some to plume the arrows of detraction, to 
be let fly against the luckless bird from whom 
they had been plucked or moulted. * * * 

“ And herecomes,my dear friend,—here comes 
my sorrow and my weakness, my grievance and 
my confession. Anxious to perform the duties 
of the day arising out of the wants of the day, 
these wants, too, presenting themselves in the 
most painful of all forms,—that of a debt owing 
to those who will not exact it, and yet need its 
payment, and the delay, the long (not live-long, 
but death-long,) behind-hand of my accounts to 
friends, whose utmost care and frugality on 
the one side, and industry on the other, the 
wife’s management and the husband's assiduity 
are put in requisition to make both ends meet, I 
am at once forbidden to attempt,and too perplex- 
ed earnestly to pursue, the accomplishment of the 


| works worthy of me, those, I mean, above enu- 


and to me, who have neither | 


neither.—I havealready wriften the materials and | 


contents, requiring only to be put together, from 
the loose papers and common-place or memo- 
randum books, and needing no other change, 
whether of omission, addition, or correction, than 
the mere act of arranging, and the opportunity 


merated,—even if, savagely as I have been in- 
jured by one of the two influensive Reviews, and 
with more effective enmity undermined by the 
utter silence or occasional detractive compli- 
ments of the other, I had the probable chance of 
disposing of them to the booksellers, so as even 
to liquidate my mere boarding accounts during 
the time expended in the transcription, arrange- 
ment, and proof correction. And yet, on the 
other hand, my heart and mind are for ever re- 
curring tothem. Yes, my conscience forces me 
to plead guilty. I have only by fits and starts 
even prayed. I have not prevailed on myself to 
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y to God in sincerity and entireness for the 
ortitude that might enable me to resign myself 
to the abandonment of all my life’s best hopes, 
to say boldly to myself,—* Gifted with powers 
confessedly above mediocrity, aided by an edu- 
cation, of which, no less from almost unexam- 
pled hardships and sufferings than from mani- 
fold and peculiar advantages, I have never yet 
found a parallel, I have devoted myself to a life 
of unintermitted reading, thinking, meditating, 
and observing. I have not only sacrificed all 
worldly prospects of wealth and advancement, 
but have in my inmost soul stood aloof from 
temporary reputation. In consequence of these 
toils and this self-dedication, I possess a calm 
and clear consciousness, that in many and most 
important departments of truth and beauty I 
have outstrode my contemporaries, those at least 
of highest name ; that the number of my printed 
works bears witness that I have not been idle, 
and the seldom acknowledged, but strictly prove- 
able, effects of my labours appropriated to the 
immediate welfare of my age in the Morning 
Post before and during the peace of Amiens, in 
the Courier afterwards, and in the series and va- 
rious subjects of my lectures at Bristol and at 
the Royal and Surrey Institutions, in Fetter- 
lane, at Willis’s Rooms, and at the Crown and 
Anchor (add to which the unlimited freedom of 
my communications in colloquial life), may 
surely be allowed as evidence that I have not 
been useless in my generation. But, from cir- 
cumstances, the main portion of my harvest is 
still on the ground, ripe indeed, and only wait- 
ing, a few for the sickle, but a large part only 
for the sheaving, and carting, and housing, but 
from all this I must turn away, must let them 
rot as they lie, and be as though they never 
had been, for I must go and gather blackberries 
and earth-nuts, or pick mushrooms and gild 
oak-apples for the palates and fancies of chance 
customers. I must abrogate the name of philo- 
sopher and poet, and scribble as fast as I can, 
and with as little thought as I can, for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, or, as I have been employed 
for the last days, in writing MS. sermons for 
lazy clergymen, who stipulate that the compo- 
sition must not be more than respectable, * for 
fear they should be desired to publish the visita- 
tion sermon!’ This I have not yet had courage 
to do. My soul sickens and my heart sinks ; 
and thus, oscillating between both, I do neither, 
neither as it ought to be done, or to any pro- 
fitable end. If I were to detail only the va- 
rious, I might say capricious, interruptions that 
have prevented the finishing of this very scrawl, 
begun on the very day I received your last 
kind letter, you would need no other illustrations. 

“ Now I see but one possible plan of rescuing 
my permanent utility. It is briefly this and 
plainly. For what we struggle with inwardly, 
we find at least easiest to bolt out, namely,— 
that of engaging from the circle of those who 
think respectfully and hope highly of my powers 
and attainments a yearly sum, for three or four 
years, adequate to my actual support, with such 
comforts and decencies of appearance as my 
health and habits have made necessaries, so that 
my mind may be unanxious as far as the present 
time is concerned; that thus I should stand 
both enabled and pledged to begin with some 
one work of these above mentioned, and for two- 
thirds of my whole time to devote myself to this 
exclusively till finished, to take the chance of 
its success by the best mode of publication that 
would involve me in no risk, then to proceed 
with the next, and so on till the works above 
mentioned as already in full material existence 
should be reduced into formal and actual being ; 
while in the remaining third of my time I might 
go on maturing and completing my great work, 
and (for if but easy in my mind I have no doubt 
either of the re-awakening power or of the kind- 
ling inclination), and my Christabel, and what 





else the happier hour might inspire—and without | 
inspiration a barrel-organ may be played right 
deftly ; but 

All otherwise the state of poet stands; 

For lordly want is such a tyrant fell, 

That where he rules all power he doth expel. 

The vaunted verse a vacant head demands, 

Ne wont with crabbed Care the muses dwell. 

Unwisely weaves who takes two webs iN HAND! 

“ Now Mr. Green has offered to contribute 
from 30/. to 40/. yearly, for three or four years ; 
my young friend and pupil, the son of one of my 
dearest old friends, 50/.; and I think that from 
10/7. to 202. I could rely upon from another. The 
sum required would be about 200/., to be repaid, 
of course, should the disposal or sale, and as far 
as the disposal and sale of my writings produced 
the means. 

“ T have thus placed before you at large, wan- 
deringly, as well as diffusely, the statement 
which I am inclined to send in a compressed 
form to a few of those of whose kind dispositions 
towards me I have received assurances,—and to 
their interest and influence I must leave it— 
anxious, however, before I do this, to learn from 
you your very very inmost feeling and judgment 
as to the previous questions. Am I entitled, 
have I earned a right to do this? Can [I do it 
without moral degradation ? and, lastly, can it 
be done without loss of character in the eyes of 
my acquaintance, and of my friends’ acquain- 
tance, who may have been informed of the cir- 
cumstances? That, if attempted at all, it will 
be attempted in such a way, and that such per- 
sons only will be spoken to, as will not expose 
me to indelicate rebutis to be afterwards matter of 
gossip, I know those, to whom I shall entrust the 
statement, too well to be much alarmed about.” 

Whether Coleridge enjoyed the annuity 
alluded to, we know not; but we are quite 
sure, that very few of the pages, which trom 
his statements would appear to want only 
copying out, ever saw the ink. ‘The way in 
which he points out how many volumes each 
subject will occupy, is singularly amusing. 
He saw the very books in his mind’s eye, 
complete in thought, perfect in language, 
printed, boarded, lettered at the back, pass 
in long review before his eyes, like Macbeth’s 
ghosts; and his imagination came at the 
close, holding a glass in the hand “ which 
showed him many more.” 

Another passage personally interesting, 
has reference to his habitual indulgence in 
opium :— 

“My conscience indeed bears me witness, 
that from the time I quitted Cambridge, no 
human being was more indifferent to the plea- 
sures of the table than myself, or less needed 
any stimulation to my spirits; and that by a 
most unhappy quackery, after having been almost 
bedrid for six months with swollen knees and 
other distressing symptoms of disordered digestive 
functions, and through that most pernicious form 
of ignorance, medical half-knowledge, I was se- 
duced into the use of narcotics, not secretly, but 
(such was my ignorance) openly and exultingly, 
as one who had discovered, and was never weary 
of recommending, a grand panacea, and saw not 
the truth till my body had contracted a habit 
and a necessity ; and that, even to the latest, my 
responsibility is for cowardice and defect of for- 
titude, not for the least craving after gratifica- 
tion or pleasurable sensation of any sort, but for 
yielding to pain, terror, and haunting bewilder- 
ment. But this I say to man only, who knows 
only what has been yielded, not what has been 
resisted! before God I have but one voice— 
‘Mercy! mercy! woe is me.’ ” 

There is not much metrical poetry in these 
two volumes, but the following ‘ Farewell to 
Love,’ is perhaps one of the sweetest sonnets 





that ever melted from the poet’s heart :— 


Farewell to Love. 
Farewell, sweet Love! yet blame you not my truth; 
More fondly ne'er did mother eye her child 
Than I your form: yours were my hopes of youth, 
And as you shaped my thoughts I sighed or smiled, 
While most were wooing wealth, or gaily swerving 
To pleasure’s secret haunt, and some apart 
Stood strong in pride, self-conscious of deserving, 
To you | gave my whole weak wishing heart. 
And when I met the maid that realized 
Your fair creations, and had won her kindness, 
Say but for her if augbt in earth I prized! 
Your dreams alone I dreamt, and caugbt your blind- 
ness. 
O grief !—but farewell, Love! I will go play me 
With thoughts that please me less, and less betray me. 

We have taken so much from the long 
and interesting letter of Coleridge respecting 
himself, that we have not left ourselves room 
to give some short, but delightful, passages 
which we had marked. The pervading fault 
of these letters is a German sentimentality 
of friendship. They give you a notion of one 
long embrace in two volumes. 

There is a slight sketch of Lamb, and a 
scanty selection of his pleasantries, but jus- 
tice is by no means done to this witty, kindly, 
memorable spirit. ‘lhe notice of Cobbett is 
altogether out of place. 








The Comic Annual. 
[Second Notice.] 

In inviting our friends to a second course of 
merriment, we cannot but direct attention to 
two points, in which the present differs from 
former banquets at which we have sat and 
laughed together. The dishes are fewer, but 
they are more savoury, the humour is more 
racy and quiet—in short, the Comic for 
1836 will be more than ever acceptable to 
those who can relish wit of the best class, 
There is fine poetry, too, though clothed in 
motley, in the article called ‘ ‘The Ocean’ — 
a counterblast to Barry Cornwall’s fresh and 
spirited song, ‘The Sea’: to our mind, 
Hood’s innocent, garrulous, country gentle- 
man, ‘“ yeaned on the green sward, at sweet, 
sweet, sweet, Cropton-le-Moor,” comes nearer 
the truth, in his doleful tale of sea-wonders, 
than the roaming mariner at whose birth 

The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 

And the dolphins bared their backs of gold. 

Further to illustrate our “ notion” of this 
book, the ‘Stanzas on coming of Age’ have 
a truth in their feeling, which raises them 
far above the level of comic verse in general, 
But the public, we are sure, will prefer ex- 
tracts to opinions in the present instance. 
We must, however, add a few words con- 
cerning the wood-cuts of this volume. They 
are excellent—some of them having a dash 
of foreign life and scenery which is infinitely 
ridiculous— as, for instance, the German 
translation of the sign of ‘The Salutation.’ 
We are not sure that we have chosen the 
best among them: and yet what can exceed the 
sequel of the ‘ Son of the Sleepless’ presented 
below; the unhappy father, who little dreams 
what a fiery awakening awaits him—with 
the babe who has yet a good long night's 
crying to get through: and where was ever 
a Chinese puzzle equal to that of honest 
Tchao-kin as here set forth? ‘Then the 
‘Judgment of Solomon’ is even more hu- 
morous than the version of that scene, pic- 
tured upon the tapestry of one of Hogarth’s 
interiors: and the worthy Quaker’s geogra- 
phical inquiry will make many a one, be- 
longing to that placid sect, break his vow of 
silence by laughter as uncontrollable as it 
is rare. 
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This year, also, Hood has tarried among 
the Friends. It was unkind of him to make 
ublic the private proceedings of one of their 
Lease societies, but here they are at full 
length :— 
Minutes of the Tottenham Friends’ Conversazione. 

« Established with a view to sober Intellectual 
and Literary Unbendings. Now first held, 
namely, on the fourteenth day of the eleventh 
month, one thousand eight hundred thirty and 
four. Brother Mumford, the Father of the pre- 
sent humble Pen, in the chair. 

“A most powerful and worthy setting forth, 
both in regard of numbers and our proceedings. 
Firstly, a word in season from Friend Oliver. 
Secondly, a draught of the rules. Thirdly, an 
opening poem; meditation thereon until the 
tenth hour, when our sitting was completed. 
Many congratulations between the brethren on 
the order, quiet, and decency thereof; myself, 
as its humble founder, very joyously elevated— 
even unto the shedding of tears. 

“17. Some awkwardness on this night, arising 
out of the presentation of nine several Negroes’ 
Complaints to be read forth. Precedence yielded 
unto Sister Skeldrum’s complaint, in respect of 
her being so ancient, namely, three-score and 
ten. After which, Sister Panyer’s was gone 
through, detaining us nearhand until our hour of 
dissolution. Friend Black in the chair. 

“21. The Negro Complaints resumed, where- 
of three more were gotten over, Sister Fagg 
kindly taking turn about with me in the deli- 
verance thereof. Friend Thorne in the chair. 

“24, A spare meeting. The Negro Complaints 
brought to an end, save one; Sister Rumble 
consenting, on much persuasion, to reserve the 
Sorrows of Sambo for the Abolition Anniversary, 
Friend Woolley in the chair. * * 

“1-12. Friend Seagrave in the chair. Sister 
Meeking read forth her Essay on Silence, but in 
so humble a tone, that little thereof was taken 
inward at our ears. No debate thereon. Dorcas 
Fyshe, 2 visiter, craved to know whether Friends, 
not being members, were permitted to speak to 
the subject, and was replied to in the affirmative. 
Whereupon she held her peace. * * 

“8. On this night I plucked up courage, and 
essayed toread forth mine own Stanzas on Uni- 
versal Love ; but my voice failing me in the 
midst, it was completely finished for me by 
Friend Thicknesse, who did perversely continue 
to pronounce Jews instead of Dews, whereof 
came absurdity. Above all, in the line which 
singeth, ‘ Descend ye Dews on this my Head.’ 
And again, ‘Ye painted Flies that suck the 

ews.” 

“12. No other member being prepared with 
originality, Sister Rumble read forth her Sorrows 
of Sambo. Much silent comment thereon. 
Brother Kersey in the chair, who shamefully 
suffered himself to be surprised with sleep. 

“15. No lecturing, and, by course, no debate; 
only meditation. A call made to order against 
Friend Dilly, who was in the chair, for untime- 
liness in asking the price of Anglo-Mexicans at 
a quarter before ten. * * 

“26. No lecturing. It pleased our worthy 
Brother Upham, at his House of Welcome, to 
spread before us the creature comforts most 
abundantly, with a great outpouring of the fo- 
reign luxury, which is called Champagne; the 
which was greatly discussed; and Brother Up- 
ham thereafter rebuked for the same, for that it 
was not of the kind which is still. * * 

“2.1-35. No assembly, by reason of the out- 
Tageous wind and hail, excepting Sister Rumble, 
with a new original poem, called ‘The Moral 
Gipsey.* The which she did read forth from the 
chair to my humble self and family, and our 
serving-man, Simon Dunny. 

“5. Friend Broadbent read forth, in part, an 

y on Innocent Jocularity. * * 


“9, The remains of Innocent Jocularity 





brought on again in a decidedly grave way, and 
nothing savouring of offensive. Followed with 
silence. 

“12. There were not sufficient friends to make 
a sitting, and no chair. 

“16. At Sister Rumble’s, by course of rota- 
tion. No other member present, save mine 
own self, as by duty bound. A deplorable falling 
away from the cause. Whereof more hereafter.” 


Our next and final extract must be made 
from one of the ‘ Sketches on the Road.’ The 
principal figure is a proud spinster, all pedi- 
gree, and poverty, and anti-pedestrianism ; 
indeed, it is told of her, that she had declared 
“ speaking of certain humble obsequies, that 
she would rather live for ever than have a 
walking funeral!” Fancy the dilemma of 
such a lady, on occasion of her one horse 
choosing to expire, whilst in the act of 
ministering to her “ air and exercise !” 

“A recent American author has described as 
an essential attribute of high birth and breeding 
in England, a certain sort of quakerly compo- 
sure, in all possible sudden emergencies, such as 
an alarm of the house on fire, or a man falling 
into a fit by one’s side :— in fact, the same kind 
of self-command which Pope praises in a lady 
who is ‘ mistress of herself, though China fall.’ 
In this particular Miss Norman’s conduct justi- 
fied her pretensions. She was mistress of her- 
self, though her horse fell. She did not start— 
exclaim—put her head out of the window, or 
even let down the front glass: she only adjusted 
herseif more exactly in the middle of the seat, 
drew herself bolt upright, and fixed her eyes on 
the back of the coach-box. In this posture 
Humphrey found her. 

“*ITf you please, Ma‘am, Planty-ginit be 
dead.’ The lady acquiesced with the smallest 
nod ever made. 

**T*ve took off the collar, and the bitt out, 
and got un out o° harness entirely; but he be 
as unanimate as his own shoes;’ and the infor. 
mant looked earnestly at the lady to observe 
the effect of the communication. But she never 
moved a muscle; and honest Humphrey was 
just shutting the coach-door, to go and finish the 
laying-out of the corpse, when he was recalled, 

“ * Humphrey !” 

“ © What's your pleasure, Ma’am !” 

*** Remember, another time—’ 

*° © Yes, Ma’am.’ 

“© When a horse of mine is deceased—’ 

“* Yes, Ma’am.’ 

“Touch your hat. 

A respectable gig-man (to borrow a word 
from Mr. Carlyle,) offers to extricate her 
from her present difficulties ; but she listens 
to him in haughty silence—a —_ coach 

r 
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risks the loss of its time to succour her; but 
she refuses to condescend its ‘aan 
Pride, however, goeth before a fall. 


“The stage rattled away at an indignant 
gallop; and we were left once more to our own 
resources. By way of passing the time, I thrice 
repeated my offers to the obdurate old maiden, 
and endured as many rebuffs. I was contem- 
plating a fourth trial, when a signal was made 
from the carriage-window, and Humphrey, hat 
in hand, opened the door. 

“* Procure me a post-chaise.’ 

“¢*A po-shay!’ echoed Humphrey, but, like 
an Irish echo, with some variation from his ori- 
ginal— Lord help ye, Ma’am, there bean’t such 
a thing tobe had ten milesround—no, not for love 
nor money. Why, bless ye, it be election time, 
and there bean’t coach, cart, nor dog-barrow, but 
what be gone to it !” 

“ * No matter,’ said the mistress, drawing her- 
self up with an air of lofty resignation. ‘I re- 
voke my order; for it is far, very far, from the 
kind of riding that I prefer. And Humphrey—’ 





“© Ves, Ma’am.” 

* * Another time—’ 

“© Yes, Ma'am.’ 

** Remember once for all—* 

“© Yes, Ma‘am.’ 

“*T do not choose to be blest, or the Lord to 
help me.’ 

“ Another pause in our proceedings, during 
which a company of ragged boys, who had been 
blackberrying, came up, and planted themselves, 
with every symptom of vulgar curiosity, around 
the carriage. Miss Norman had now no single 
glass through which she could look without en- 
countering a group of low-life faces staring at 
her with all their might. Neither could she help 
hearing some such shocking ill-bred remarks as, 
*Vy don’t the frizzled-vigged old Guy get into 
the gemman’s drag?’ Still the pride of the 
Normans sustained her. She seemed to draw a 
sort of supplementary neck out of her bosom, 
and sat more rigidly erect than ever, occasionally 
favouring the circle, like a mad bull at bay, with 
a mostawful threatening look, accompanied ever 
by the same five words: 

“*T CHOOSE to be alone.” 

“Tt is easy to say choose, but more difficult 
to have one’s choice. The blackberry boys chose 
to remain: and in reply to each congé, only 
proved by a general grin how very much teeth 
are set off to advantage by purple mouths.” 

We must skip over a few more expedients 
proposed and rejected, to close our notice 
with the close of this melancholy history :— 


“ Hope revived at thesound of wheels; and up 
came a tax-cart, carrying four insides, namely, 
two well-grown porkers, Master Bardell, the pig- 
butcher, and his foreman Samuel Slark, or, as he 
was more commonly called, Sam the Sticker. 
They were both a trifle ‘the worse for liquor,’ if 
such a phrase might honestly be applied to men 
who were only a little more courageous, more 
generous, and civil and obliging to the fair sex, 
than their wont when perfectly sober. The 
Sticker, especially—in his most temperate mo- 
ments a perfect sky-blue-bodied, red-faced, bow- 
ing and smirking pattern of politeness to females, 
was now, under the influence of good ale, a very 
Sir Calidore, ready to comfort and succour dis- 
tressed damsels, to fight for them, live or die for 
them, with as much of the chivalrous spirit as 
remains in our times. They inquired, and I 
explained in a few words the lady’s dilemma, 
taking care to forewarn them, by relating the 
issue of my own attempts in her behalf. 

“* Mayhap you warn’t half purlite or pressing 
enough,’ observed Sam, with a side wink at his 
master. ‘It an’t a bit of a scrape, and a civil 
word, as will get a strange lady up intoa strange 
gemman’s gig. It wants warmth-like, and mak- 
ing on her feel at home. Only let me alone with 
her, for a persuader, and I'll have her up in our 
cart—my master’s that is to say—afore you can 
see whether she has feet or hoofs.’ 

“In a moment the speaker was at the car- 
riage-door, stroking down his sleek forelocks, 
bowing, and using his utmost eloquence, even to 
the repeating most of his arguments twice over. 
She would be perfectly safe, he told her, sitting 
up between him and master, and quite pleasant, 
for the pigs would keep themselves to themselves 
at the back of the cart, and as for the horse, he 
was nothing but a good one, equal to twelve mile 
an hour—with much more to the same purpose. 
It was quite unnecessary for Miss Norman to 
say she had never ridden in a cart with two pigs 
and two butchers; and she did not say it. She 
merely turned away her head from the man, to 
be addressed by the master, at the other window, 
the glass of which she had just let down for a 
little air. *A taxed cart, Madam,” he said, 
*mayn’t be exactly the wehicle, accustomed to, 
and so forth ; but thereby, considering respective 
ranks of lifes, why, the more honour done to your 
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humbles, which, as I said afore, will take every 
care, and observe the respectful ; likewise in dis- 
tancing the two hogs. Whereby, everything 
considered, namely, necessity and so forth, I will 
make so bold as hope, Madam, excusing more 
pressing, and the like, and dropping ceremony 


for the time being, you will embrace us at once, | 


as you shall be most heartily welcome to, and be 
considered, by your humbles, as a favour besides.’ 

“The sudden drawing-up of the window, so 
violently as to shiver the glass, showed suffici- 
ently in what light Miss Norman viewed Master 
Bardell’s behaviour. It was an unlucky smash, 
for it afforded what the tradesman would have 
called ‘an advantageous opening’ for pouring in 
a fresh stream of eloquence; and the Sticker, 
who shrewdly estimated the convenience of the 
breach, came round the back of the carriage, and 
as junior counsel ‘ followed on the same side.’ 
But he took nothing by the motion. The lady 
was invincible, or, as the discomfited pair mutu- 
ally agreed, ‘as hard for to be convinced into a 
cart, as anything on four legs.” The blackberry 
boys had departed, the evening began to close in, 
and no Humphrey made his appearance. The 
butcher’s horse was on the fret, and his swine 











THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 





grumbled at the delay. The master and man 
fell into consultation, and favoured me after- 
wards with the result, the Sticker being the 
orator. It was man’s duty, he said, to look after 
women, pretty or ugly, young or old: it was what 
we all came into the world to do, namely, to 
make ourselves comfortable and agreeable to the 
fair sex. As for himself, purtecting females was 
his nature, and he should never lie easy agin, if 
so be he left the lady on the road ; and providing 
a female wouldn’t be purtected with her own 
free will, she ought to be forced to, like any other 
‘live beast unsensible of its own good. Them 
was his sentiments, and his master followed ’em 
up. They knowed Miss Norman, name and 
fame, and was both well-known respectable men 
in their lines, and I might ax about for their 
characters. Whereby, supposing I approved, 
they'd have her, right and tight, in their cart, 
afore she felt herself respectfully off her legs. 
“Such were the arguments and the plan of 
the bull-headed pair. I attempted to reason 
with them, but my consent had clearly been only 
asked as a compliment. The lady herself has- 
tened the catastrophe. Whether she had over- 
heard the debate, or the amount of long pent-up 
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emotion became too overwhelming for its barriers 
I know not, but Pride gave way to Nature, anda 
short hysteric scream proceeded from the car- 
riage. Miss Norman was in fits! We contrived 
to get her seated on the step of the vehicle, where 
the butchers supported her, fanning her with 
their hats, whilst I ran off to a little pool near at 
hand for some cold water. It was the errand 
only of some four or five minutes, but when I 
returned, the lady, only half conscious, had been 
caught up, and there she sate, in the cart, right 
and tight, between the two butchers, instead of 
the two Salvages, or Griffins, or whatever they 
were, her hereditary supporters. They were 
already on the move. I jumped into my own 
gig, and put my horse to his speed ; but I had 
lost my start, and when I came up with them, 
they were already galloping into Waterford. 
Unfortunately her residence was at the further 
end ofthe town, and thither I saw her conveyed, 
struggling in the bright blue, and somewhat 
greasy, arms of Sam the Sticker, screaming in 
concert with the two swine, and answered by the 
shouts of the whole rabblement of the place, who 
knew Miss Norman quite as well, by sight, as 
* her own carriage !’” 
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“I CANNOT WALK ABOUT WITH HIM ANY LONGER.” 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
REVIEW OF THE OTHOMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


By Ritter Josern Von Hammer, 
Continued from p. 912. 


As the author of the * Mirror of Victory,’ which 
is more properly a Mirror of Princes, opposes the 
twelve Herculean labours of Sultan Mahmud to 
the twelve achievements of former monarchs, 
so will we oppose to the six last-named Othoman 

ts, some half dozen of the latest, for the most 
part still living, Othoman learned men, in various 
departments of science. The first shall be Tat- 
sheklisade, who died at the end of the last, or 
the beginning of the present century, and was 
the author of two works, highly praised in the 
Register of Events, the one ethical, called 
* Morals of Children,’! the other pedagogical or 
encyclopedical, ‘The Order of the Sciences.’? 
The second is his contemporary, the commen- 
tator of the Kassidet of sixty-three couplets of 
Ibrahim Halebi, Khoja_ of the Grand Vizier 
Raghib-Pasha, upon the Life and History of the 
Prophet, that issued last year from the Egyptian 
press, of which we are presently to speak. A 
bulky work, of four hundred closely-printed folio 
pages, containing many details relative to Mo- 
hammed, drawn from the best sources, and hi- 
therto altogether unknown in Europe. Es-Seid 
Hassan Aini Effendi, Khoja to the Othoman 
Chancery, is already known to us as the author 
of the rhyming Arabico-Persico-Turkish Glos- 
sary; so is the lately deceased Chief Physician 
Mustafa Behdshet Effendi, as the author of the 
pamphlet published during the time of the cho- 
lera, and the translator of the Arabic history of 


4 ,' the Othoman campaign in Egypt. Muza Effendi, 


Meth Jerusalem, now Supreme Judge of Anatolia, is 
ie 


the author of the little treatise in Arabic, which, 
under the title of ‘ Paragon of Proofs of the Sul- 
tan’s Authority,’ * inculcates obedience to the new 
ordinances, by means of five-and-twenty tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet; its translator into 
Turkish is Aakif Effendi, formerly Amaji (Chan- 
cellor),now Reis Effendi. The two great lights of 
the living Othoman Litterati are beyond dispute 
the presidents of the Engineer School: Ishak 
Khoja, the translator of the Encyclopedia of Ma- 
thematical Science, ofthe works upon Fortification 
and Mines, of a Geographical Essay, and of an- 
other upon the measurement of Altitudes, stands 
at the head ofall attempts in mathematical litera- 
ture, as does Esad Effendi, the historiographer, at 
the head of everything in the historical depart- 
ment. Es-Seid Mohammed Esad, son of the Mu- 
derris Eseid Abdullah, born at Constantinople in 
the year 1204 (1789), bears the additional name 
of Zahafsade,—i. e. the Bookseller's son—derived 
from his father, who had been Sheikh or Pre- 
sident of the Booksellers, upon which account 
Esad likewise’ calls himself Sheikhsade,—i. e. the 
Sheikh’s son. In the year 1224 (1809), he was 
appointed a Muderris, twenty years later he ob- 
tained the post of a Judge of Scutari, then of a 
Camp Judge, with the rank of a Mecca Judge, 
from which he was last year promoted to the dig- 
nity of a Judge of Constantinople. For the last 
three years he has been the editor of the Register 
of Events, which constitutes the current history of 
the empire ; and in order to give an idea of his 
style, it will be necessary to translate faithfully 
an article from these Registers, the more so as 
this is the historic style.of the present day ; and 
Bulwer’s remark, “the ephemeral journal is the 
type of, the everlasting history,”‘ here finds its 
literal application. 

“ According to the assertion of the noble verse 








. Edabulwelediyeh. 


a l-ulum. 


under the title of ‘ Risulei nu eis,’ 
Counsels,) in No. 12 of the Register of 
4 ‘England and the English,’ book iy. chap. 1. 





of the Koran, and of the truest traditions, bright 
as stars shine the dignity and the worth of pious 
and learned men, who, as perfect ornaments of 
humanity, and as the cause of the distinction 
that honours piety, are adorned with the orna- 
ments of science and learning, and are polished 
with the sleek-stone of good deeds; and their 
dignity is considered by the highly-revered 
Sultans who honour justice, and by the great 
Padishahs, who guarantee equity, with especial 
esteem, witli distinguished regard and good-will. 
Most especially has his Majesty, renowned for 
so many admirable qualities, the world-subduing, 
most glorious and merciful Padishah, who now 
adorns the throne of the greatest sovereignty, 
and blesses the exalted throne of the most high 
Kaliphate ; who rears and maintains the Ulemd, 
and those who are rich in knowledge, conferring 
upon them the most manifold favours ; the suc- 
cessor of the Shah of the Prophets, for whom 
came down from heaven the verse, * Had it 
not been to honour thee, heaven had not 
been created,’ (May our most merciful Lord 
God, the most high, the most to be praised, grant 
that he endure upon the throne of earthly sove- 
reignty, so long as the Koran and books shall 
be read !)—has ever honoured the class of the 
theologians and philologists, of the Sheikhs and 
learned men, and all distinguished persons, with 
support and due dignities, and made them happy 
with tokens of his favour and with gifts ; so that 
such infinite Shah-like benevolence and Padi- 
shah-like graces, which his magnanimity gradu- 
ally measures out; such favour, esteem, and 
consideration have never hitherto been read of 
in any history—never recorded in any monu- 
mental pages. One instance of the kind his 
majesty has just given, upon occasion of the de- 
mise of Yasindshisade Mewlana Es-Seid Ab- 
dulwehhab Effendi, the admirable, with whom 
none may compare ; this second Seadeddin, who, 
during the happy reign of his majesty, with whom 
the Khaliphate has sought refuge, has twice oc- 
cupied the high seat of the Fetwdé, and of the 
Sheikh of Islam, in the Ramadan of the past 
year, was deposed, on account of illness ; has since, 
in his country house upon the Bosphorus, occu- 
pied himself solely with prayers for the life of the 
Shah of the hemisphere; and at the end of the 
month of Ramadan (whence springs the influence 
of the blessing of the forgiveness of sins), of this 
year, in the night Kadr (27th), domiciliated 
himself in the house of the shroud. His Majesty, 
the most happy monarch, our most gracious lord, 
who had ever been satisfied with the deceased, 
as well when he bore the dignity of Mufti, as in 
all his other services, and approved his pure 
actions, honoured his memory with an expression 
of painful regret, condescending to assist at the 
mid-day prayers for the dead, in the mosque 
of the Father of Conquest (Mohammed IT.); 
for which purpose his most gracious majesty 
took the trouble of leaving his majesty’s Lamp 
Palace on the Bosphorus, early in the morn- 
ing, for the city; and whilst his most gracious 
majesty performed this office of religion in 
the great assembly of Moslems, his most gra- 
cious majesty, at the same time, in this manner 
proclaimed his esteem for men of science. In 
fact, such an act of humility as this, by which 
his majesty, moved solely by his most gracious 
internal feelings, has, for the benefit of the learn- 
ed and the perfect, made manifest such esteem, 
is neither to be seen in the Lives of Learned 
Jurists (‘Shahaik un Namayeh’), and their con- 
tinuation, nor in any other biography of cele- 
brated men, nor has been heard from the tongue 
of historians. When this evidence of esteem 





and respect was beheld by those thereat assisting, 
the Mufti of men, the Supreme Judges the re- 
spected, the Mollah Judges the approved, and 
the Professors the learned, and an immense mul- 
titude of Moslems, who had flocked together, 
they all, from the very depths of their hearts, 
put up this indispensable prayer for his majesty’s 
duration to the throne of God:—‘ Oh God, we 
entreat thee to preserve the blessed body of 
his most gracious majesty, which is informed by 
the soul of the world, and which is the cause of 
peace to the lands and subjects, and his most 
high person, endowed with the perspicacity of 
angels, and filled with mercies, for ever and ever 
in the renowned palace of health, therewith to 
adorn the throne of glory and sovereignty. Amen, 
through the grace of Tah and Yiz.'’” 

This article is remarkable, not only as a spe- 
cimen of the style of the State Gazette, but also 
on account of its scientific tendency ; it is a com- 
mentary upon what was said in the introduction 
to this survey, respecting the constitutional 
organization of the learned profession, The 
Mufti here appears by no means as the head of 
the church, or, as the author of * Mahometanism 
Unveiled? is pleased to say, as the Mussulman 
Pope,—such is rather the Sultan, as Khaliph and 
Vicegerent of the Prophet,—but simply as the 
first of the jurists of the Empire, to whom the 
Sultan gives a proof of his esteem by assisting at 
his obsequies. As the promotion of the Ulemé, 
through all its several degrees, from the lowest 
Muderris to the chief of the Supreme Judges, 
(the next step above which is the highest dignity 
of the law, that of Mufti,) always proceeds step 
by step, in proportion to age and to merit, it 
is a constitutional assumption, that the highest 
must be the most Jearned ; and that the Mufti, as 
standing upon the summit, is the most learned 
man inthe empire. And this appears in history 
to have sometimes actually been the case; as, 
for instance, when Ebu-Suud, upon whose decie 
sions Suleiman the law-giver grounded his legise 
lation, held that highest dignity of the law, for 
seventeen years, under the reigns of Suleiman 
and of Selim II. ; again, under Mohammed IILI., 
when Seadeddin, the greatest of Othoman histo. 
rians, was Mufti. In the seventeenth century, 
the two learned Muftis, Ali and Abderrahim put 
forth the great Fetwdé collections, printed in 
thick folios, at Constantinople. In the eighteenth 
century, Jelebisade Azim, the historian of the 
empire and poet, was Mufti, as was likewise 
Esad, the author of the great Turko-Arabico- 
Persian Lexicon, of the ‘ Book of the Nightin- 
gale, of the ‘ Lives of Singers,’ and of other 
works, At the end of that century, and in the 
beginning of the nineteenth, the Muftis Mekki, 
Tewtiki,and Sherif Effendi, left Diwans. Nothing 
is known of any literary productions of the Mufti 
Yasinjisade, whose obsequies Sultan Mahmud 
honoured with his presence, and whose father, 
the Sheikh Yasinjie, sent plenipotentiary to 
the Congress of Fokshan, on his way thither 
read a ‘Turkish translation of the Gospel, in 
order to study the refinements of Christian 
diplomacy ; but authorship is no indispensable 
condition of learning. Thus, one of the most 
erudite of the Ulema of the present day is no 
author—we mean the Supreme Judge of Ana- 
tolia, Abdulkadirbeg, (son of the Grand Vizier 
Melek Mohammed Pasha,) so highly praised in 
the picturesque travels of Count Raczynski, and 
whose numerous philological and historical com. 
munications and explanations, to the German 
author of the Othoman History, during the ten 
years dedicated to its composition, are gratefully 
mentioned at the conclusion. He is the third 
son of the Grand Vizier Melek Mohammed, by 
his first wife, the Sultana Seineb, and was born 
in 1776, when his father was fifty-five, not, as 
Count Raczynski says, ninety-five years of age. 





1 Two mysterious words of the Koran. 
2 Rev. Mr. Foster. 
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To him, and to the Imperial Historiographer, 
is the writer of this sketch indebted for informa- 
tion and illustrations respecting the chain (or 
series) of the Ulemé, and the denominations of 
the several grades, of which we shall presently 
have to speak. We must first, however, say a 
word or two of the printing press introduced at 
Cairo, under Mohammed Ali’s government, and 
of its results. 

Egypt would no more be glanced at in this 
survey than Syria, Bagdad, Anatolia, and Ru- 
melia, were it not for the sake of the press, which 
has, for the last twelve years, been established 
at Cairo. If, in European realms, the capital 
is generally the centre in which the rays of 
all provincial talent meet, this is much more, 
and almost exclusively, the case in Turkey, prin- 
cipally owing to that organization of the Ulemé, 
which is to be immediately explained. The office 
of a Muderris is insignificant in even the greatest 
provincial cities. Public, useful merit, as well 
in literature as in industry, best developes itself, 
whether in the military or civil service, there 
where it is best rewarded, as seed germinates best 
in the most fruitful regions. The great and 
profitable Muderris posts are to be found only 
at Constantinople ; and if a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Ulema lives or dies as judge in a pro- 
vinee, his merits can no more be ascribed to that 
province, than if he had merely chanced to be 
born there, since the higher portion of his edu- 
cation and cultivation can only have been ob- 
tained at Constantinople. Egypt and Syria 
cannot be considered as exceptions, because 
there Arabic is spoken, not Turkish. The study 
of the three languages is indispensable to the 
Othoman man of letters. The most famous 
Othoman poets have written in all three lan- 
guages. The works printed at Constantinople 
are partly Turkish, partly Arabic, partly aids to 
the study of Persian. Egypt and Syria would 
merit separate consideration, did there exist a 
separate Egyptian or Syrian literature. This, 
however, since the Moslem conquest, and the 
rule of the Mamelukes, stands at zero; and, 
under Mohammed Ali’s lasting sway, must sink 
more and more below zero. The press that he 
has introduced at Cairo, may so much the more 
be regarded as a daughter of that at Constanti- 
nople, as its types were procured there, and it 
has reprinted most of the valuable books that 
have appeared there ; as Wasif’s History, various 
grammatical treatises, glossaries, and geometrical 
and dogmatical works. It should seem to have 
been established chiefly for the sake of printing 
the military regulations for all branches of the 
service. Yet about a third of the works there 
printed deserve to be distinguished as useful and 
Egyptian; such as two Arabic specimens of 
letter writing, a small Persian grammar, and a 
Persico-Turkish glossary ; an Arab work upon 
the duties of the Holy War, in which all extant 
traditions relating thereunto are collected ; an 
Italico-Arabie dictionary; the Arab Syntax 
Edschrumijet, and a commentary thereon ; the 
translation of a medical work ; Castera’s History 
of Russia, translated by the brothers Argyropulo; 
Instructions for Agriculturists, in Arabic and 
Turkish ; the great Turkish Collection of Letters, 
by Hairet Effendi, the deceased secretary of 
Mohammed Ali, entitled ‘The Garden of the 
Writer and the Pond of the Philologist,! a 
small folio of 494 pages ; finally, of very recent 
date, the two highly-prized Turkish histories of 
the Prophet ; Nabi’s continuation of the history 
began by Weisi; and the great Turkish Com- 
mentary, written at Sultan Selim ITT.’s desire, 
upon Ibrahim of Haleb’s History of Moham- 
med’s life, both small folios, the first of 267,? the 
last of 405° pages; and lastly, for these four 
years last past, the Calendar, and an Egyptian 





1 « Rijasol-Kuteba ve hajasol udeba,’ in the year 1826. 
2 « Seili Nabi,’ printed in 1248 (1833). 
3 ‘Seiri Ibrahim El Halebi,’ 1248 (1833), 





newspaper, a small folio sheet in two columns, 
(Arabic and Turkish,) of far less interest than 
that which appears at Constantinople in Turkish 
and French, since it contains, for the most part, 
only lawsuits, commercial disputes, and financial 
alterations. 

After the press of Constantinople and Cairo, 
there remains to be known only the other learned 
institutions of the Othoman empire, and espe- 
cially of its capital, which concentrates most of 
them within itself, namely, the Schools, the Li- 
braries, the Chain of the Ulemd, and the rewards 
and encouragements of knowledge. The schools 
divide themselves naturally into those for child- 
ren, or A, B, C schools (Mekteb), and the general 
instruction given at the mosques (Dersi 4am), 
and in the colleges (Medreses). These are pre- 
cisely the three sorts of schools which Bulwer 
wishes the government to organize in England, 
under the names of Infant Schools, Sunday 
Schools, and High Schools. All three kinds of 
schools subsist in the Othoman empire from its 
beginning, founded first at Nicea, then at Brusa 
and Adrianople, and afterwards, by the Conqueror, 
at Constantinople, having been regulated, and 
increased to a considerable number, under his 
successors, especially under Suleiman the Law- 
giver. In the children’s, or A,B,C schools, which 
abound in every corner of the city, the school- 
master or teacher, who is called Khoja, teaches 
spelling, reading, and the first principles of 
grammar and religion. Many editions of the 
elementary works now used for this course of 
instruction have appeared, and very lately the 
State Gazette advertised new ones for sale at 
very reasonable prices. The Dersi Aam, or 
course of general lectures given in the mosques, 
rank half way between the boys’ schools (for girls 
are not allowed any,) and the colleges, since 
these lectures do not take spelling and reading 
for their object, but general, easily intelligible, 
popular instruction, upon points of philology 
and religion, as is indicated by the title Dersi 
dam, which means general instruction. The lec- 
turers are not Khojas (schoolmasters or teachers), 
but Muderris (i.e. professors or rectors), presi- 
dents of a Medrese (i.e. a college). Such col- 
leges, usually founded beside mosques, libraries, 
monuments, and sometimes unconnectedly, are 
presided over by a professor (Muderris), which, 
however, may better be translated rector, master, 
orfhead of the college, because he superintends 
not only the course of instruction, but likewise the 
conduct of the students, who dwell in the Medrese 
as scholars upon the foundation. These Fellows, 
as they may be called, are denominated Sukhte, 
(vulgarly pronounced Sokhta, i. e. the scorched), 
because it is presupposed that they burn with 
zeal for knowledge. They are likewise designated 
Thalib, an Arabic word signifying those who de- 
sire (the ordinary name in the African schools 
of Egypt and Morocco), or Danishmend, a Per- 
sian word, meaning the endowed with knowledge. 
This last name, which travellers, and other writers 
upon the Othoman empire, have so often mangled 
into talisman,! signifies, at the present day, rather 
a sort of attendants upon the Muderrises and the 
great Ulemé. 

Out of about five hundred such Medreses, 
scattered throughout the Othoman empire, Con- 
stantinople alone possesses three hundred ; and 
in the ninth volume of the Othoman History, 
two hundred and seventy-five of these are named, 
with their founders and situations. The most 
celebrated of the Constantinopolitan are those 
founded by the Conqueror (Mohammed ITI.), 
and by Sultan Suleiman, in connexion with their 
respective mosques. Mohammed II. founded 
eight Medreses connected with his mosque, which 


are called Medreses of the Plain, or rather of the 

fore court; for the word Zahn (i.e. plain or 

field,) is usually employed to designate the fore 

court of a mosque; the back court of which, 

where are the graves, is called Raudhal (i. e. the 

garden). In the field, the seed of knowledge is 

sown; in the garden, the dust of the departed 

will bloom in flowers on the day of the Resur- 

rection. Betwixt both lies the sanctuary itself, 

the mosque, which, if small, is called Mesjéd (i.e. 

the place of worship), if large, Jami (i. e. the 

assembler). It is only in these last that, upon 

Fridays, the prayer for the Sultan is pronounced 

from the Minber, or speaker’s pulpit, which 

must not be confounded with the Kursi, or 
preacher’s pulpit. This last resembles the pulpit 
attached toa pillar in many Christian churches ; 
the former, always close to the Mihab (i. e. the 
niche), which takes the place of the high altar, 
isa sort of rostrum, ascended by a ladder-like 
flight of steps. So, likewise, are the offices of 
the Khatib, or pulpit orator, and the Wais, or 

preacher, perfectly distinct. The last only are 
named Sheikhs, and promoted, like the Ulemé, 
by a regular gradation, called the Chain of the 
Sheikhs, as is the other the Chain of the Ulemd4. 
As in Islam all instruction is founded upon re- 
ligion, and jurists are at once theologians and 
lawyers, it is natural that mosques should always 
have been the central points about which all 
scientific institutions group themselves. So in 
Spanish history we find attached to the mosques 
of Cordova and Granada, the Al-Cadi (i. e. the 
judges), the Al-Faki' (i. e. the lawyers), the Al- 
Hafid? (the reciters of the Koran), who had 
nothing in common with the religious posts of 
the Al-Moedhen? (i. e. the proclaimer of prayer), 
the Al-Chatib (i. e. the pulpit orator), the Al. 
Imam (i. e. the leader of prayer), but exist toge- 
ther with them attached to the same mosque. 
Thus, likewise, in the Constantinopolitan mosques 
are found united the learned institutions, not only 
of general lectures and of the Medreses, but also of 
libraries ; and finally three other establishments 
for education, totally unconnected with the 
Medreses, and specifically founded. These are, 
the School of Medicine, attached to the Sulei- 
maniyeh mosque, and the Lecture Rooms of the 
Koran, and of Tradition. Of these, the first are 
called Darul-Kirayet (i. e. the House of Read- 
ing), the other Darul-Hadis* (i. e. the House of 
Tradition) ; in the first, the true mode of read- 
ing the Koran is explained once or twice a week 
—in the second, lectures are given upon Bokhari’s 
Collection of Traditions. Sultan Mahmud has 
reformed the Medical School, and founded a 
nursery of physicians, from which the military 
hospitals, now established at Constantinople, are 
to be supplied with physicians. In like manner 
he has enlarged the School of Engineers founded 
by Sultan Selim, and has recently connected 
with it a School of Architecture. 

The most remarkable of Sultan Mahmud's 
institutions for education, is that which he has 
founded in connexion with the Chanceries of 
the Interior and Exterior. The State Gazette 
of the Ist of December 1831, contains a short 
article, in which it is said, that by command of 
the Sultan, Es-Seid Hassan Aini Effendi (the 
author of the above-mentioned Turco-Arabico- 
Persian rhymed Glossary,) has opened, at the 
Sublime Porte, a course of instruction in gram- 
mar and literature, which all young secretaries 
are officially bound to attend. The introduction 
consists of a very celebrated verse of the Koran, 
with which an edict of Sultan Mahmud I. had, 
in the year 1794, begun—* Are those who know 
something like those who know nothing?” By 
that edict, Mahmud I. commanded the Mufti to 





1 In the ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ T'alasimano, which, in 
the ‘ Antologia Italiana,’ December, 1832, p. 39, is erro- 
neously derived from talisman; as Cane is a muti- 
lation of khan—Argaliffa, of Al-Khalifat— Diodaro, 
of Diwitdar—and Amostante, of the name cf the 
Kbaliph Ad-Mostain. 





1 Fakih. 2 Hafis. 3 Muesin. 

4 The name is imitated from that of the oldest Uni- 
versity, Darut-Iim (i.e. the house of learning), founded 
at Cairo by the Khaliph Hakim bi Amr-il-lah, or, a8 
he impiously designates himself, Bi-amr-eh, in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century of the Christian era, 
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mote aly iedoundl and wnte men to = tel 
offices. The Gazette writer, being likewise His- 
toriographer, probably had that “edict of Mah- 
mud I. in his eye, inasmuch as Mahmud Il. 
professes to tread in his footsteps as a patron of 
knowledge. The State Gazette says, that, in 
conformity with this verse of the Koran, the 
Sultan requires the Secretaries and Chan- 
cery Officers to cultivate Arabic and Philology ; 
that the secretaryship is, in fact, the result of 
legal knowledge and of practical philosophy ; 
and that the branches of learning comprehended 
under the head of philology, are ; essential to the 
formation of a really good secretary. Those 
sciences are then enumerated as follows: 1. 
Lexicography ; 2. Grammar; 3. Etymology ; 
4, Syntax ; 5. The doctrine of the arrangement 
of discourse ; 6. The doctrine of the adorning a 
discourse ; 7. The use of tropes; 8. Prosody; 9. 
The art of rhyming; 10. The doctrine of poetic 
expressions ; 11. The art of Letter-writing; 12. 
The art of fine writing (caligraphy); 13. The 
art of prompt repartee and story-telling ; 14. 
History. For the instruction of the s secretaries 
and Chancery officials in this double course of 
seven sciences, which Arabs, Persians, and Turks 
comprehend under the name of the Philological 
or Humanity Sciences, [brahim Perta Effendi, 
(who must not be confounded with the similarly 
named Pertti Effendi, the chronogrammatist, 
now Kiayabeg, or Minister of the Interior,) had 
been some years before appointed Khoja (i.e. 
Teacher) at the gate of the Defterdar—Anglice, 
to the Ministry of Finance ; and in order to ex- 
tend this advantage of greater scholar-like culti- 
vation to the secretaries of the Chancery of the 
Sublime Porte (i. ¢. the Ministry of External 
and Internal Affairs), Sheikh Aini was appointed 
Khoja of all these fourteen branches of know- 
ledge. Ina scientific point of view, the seven 
lines that immediately precede this article are 
worthy of notice, as marking, in the most precise 
manner, the distinction established in Turkey 
between the astronomical calculation of the 
Calendar, and its practical calculation for the 
purposes of social life. It is there stated that 
the first of Rejab,' according to the Calendar, 
falls upon the Tuesday ; but that, as the new 
moon becomes visible on the Monday, the Holy 
Night of the Prophet’s ascent to heaven upon 
the 27th night of that moon, must be kept from 
Friday to Saturday. Thus the printed Calendar 
determinations of the actual beginning of the 
moon’s quarters are of no avail against observa- 
tions with the naked eye; according to which, 
the beginning and end of fasts, and the annual 
seven holy nights, are reckoned from the first 
sight of the moon. 

sesides these two imperial Khojas, there are 
twelve others in the two imperial palaces: four 
in the Galata Serai (Seraglio),? and eight in the 
Constantinopolitan, for the benefit of the pages 
and other court officers. One of those in the 
Galata Serai is called Khoja of the Great Cham- 
her, the second of the Small Chamber, the third 
of the Eating-room, and the fourth of the Li- 
brary. These names sufficiently indicate the 
place where each gives his instruction, and the 
character of his audience. At the Constanti- 
nople Serai, in addition to these Khojas of three 
different rooms and the library, there are four 
more. In the last month of fasting, these eight 
Khojas of the Serai lectured successively in the 





1 The name of a month. 

2 First, Jeharshanbeli Mustafa Effendi, Khoja of the 
Great Chamber—2nd, Achiskali Ahmed Effendi, Khoja 
of the Small—3rd, Baba Kalali, Khoja ¢ “> —_ Eating- 
room—4th‘ I de Hatif Moh a Effendi, 
Khoja of the Library. 

3 First, Akshebri Effendi, Khoja of the Serai Library 

—2nd, Denisli Jabja Effendi, Khoja of the Eating-room 
—a3rd, Hassan El Konewi—4th, Ibrahim el-Lapsaki— 
5th, Amasiali Omer Effendi, Khoja of the Khasnedar— 
6th, _Esseid Abdes-Selam, Khoja of the Khasnedar’s 

7th, Moh da Emin li, The 
name of the 8th is not in the Gazette. 











Seni Palace (Jiraghan) on the pn of the 
Bosphorus, upon the explanation of a verse of 
the Koran, given them as their subject by the 
Sultan. Most of these Serai Khojas hold the 
rank of Muderris (i. e. rector or principal of a 
college), as at Christian courts the preceptors of 
princes usually are Professors at Universities. 
Beside the Medreses rank the two Engineer 
Schools, for engineers of the land and sea service 
—that is to say,a geometrical and a nautical 
school—the school of Architecture, and that of 
Surgery, newly founded by Sultan Mahmud at 
the Suleimaniyeh mosque, in connexion with 
the Medical School. Now, another word upon 
the only library founded in the present century, 
namely, Halet Effendi’s, attached to his monu- 
ment in the Mewlewi monastery in Galata. 
Sultan Mahmud I. had founded two libraries, 
one connected with the mosque of Aya Sofia, 
and the other in the Galata Serai. His suc- 
cessor, Ahmed IIT., founded two more, the one 
in the Serai, the other attached to the mosque 
of the Walide of Mohammed IV. Besides 
these, in the course of the eighteenth century, 
libraries had been established by five Grand 
Viziers, Ibrahim Pasha, Ali Pasha of Jorli, 
Damad Ali Pasha (who fell in the battle of 
Peterwardein), Hekimsade Ali Pasha (three 
times Grand Vizier), and Raghib Pasha (the last 
great Grand Vizier of the Otloman empire) ; by 
two Kislaragas, Bashir I. and Bashir 1V.; by 
two Muftis, Welieddin and Damadsade Feisul- 
lah; by Ahmed Pasha Ismail Effendi; and by 
the Defterdar, Akif Effendi, (this was burnt in the 
last fire); and at the close of the century, Sultan 
Abdulhamid founded two, one in the mosque 
of Beglerbeg, the other beside his own monu- 
ment atthe garden door. In the provinces, like- 
wise, the Reis Effendi Mustafa founded one at 
Kastemuni; and Ahmed Pasha, governor of 
Akhiska, that which the Russians plundered in 
the last campaign. Against these twenty libraries 
founded in the course of the eighteenth century, 
by Sultans, Grand Viziers, Muftis, Defterdars, 
Governors, Kislaragas, and Pashas, we can, alas! 
only set a single one in the nineteenth, to wit, 
Halet Effendi’s. The divisions under which the 
700 works herein contained are arranged, are 
the following: 1. The Koran, and expositions of 
the Koran—2. Works of Tradition—5. Princi- 
ples of Jurisprudence—4. Mysticism—5. Hu- 
manity Sciences—6, Predication—7. Rhetoric— 
8. Syntax—9. Grammar—10. Philosophy—tl1. 
Lexicography—12. History—13. Diwans, Turk- 
ish—14. Diwans, Persian, and their commen- 
taries—15. Legends of the Prophet—16. Prosody 
—17. Medical Science—18. Miscellaneous. 


We now turn to the jurists themselves, whose 
order of promotion and regular gradation is 
called the Chain of the Ulema. The chain is, in 
the East, a primeval image for the intimate in- 
ternal connexion of learned or devout men. The 
Chain of the Pythagoreans has continued its in- 
fluence in India and in Persia, in those masters 
of contemplative life, the Sofi and the Fakirs, 
and still exists at Constantinople in the Chain 
of the Ulema (i.e. of the professors and judges), 
and in that of the Sheikhs (i.e. of the mosque 
preachers). This system was first developed in 
Mouradjea d’Ohsson’s Picture of the Othoman 
Empire; but not as circumstantially and ex- 
plicitly as was desirable, since he neither specifies 
the gradations, nor sufficiently marks the dis- 
tinction between a Kadi or Mollah of the second 
rank, and a Muderris or Mollah of the lowest. 
This chain is continuous, from the students up- 
wards. The students, who are called Sukhte (i.e. 
the burnt), Thalib (i. e. the desiring), or Murid 
(i.e. the willing),—although this last appellation 
belongs properly only to the novices of the Con- 
templative Life,—receive the name of Danish. 
mend (i. e. the endowed with knowledge), as at- 
tendants upon the rectors or greater Mollahs; 





of Munid (i. e. co-reciters), when, with their 


stheclitiows, «7 paver what they have been 
taught; and of Mulasim (i.e. literally, adjoined, 
but meaning aspirant or candidate), when, after 
many previous trials, a student is inscribed in 
the list of those who aspire to legal offices, and, 
as such, upon the Mufti’s verbal intimation, called 
Isharet Aliyah (i.e. the high wink), obtains a 
written document from the Supreme Judge, de- 
nominated Mulasimet Gayadi (i.e. the writing of 
reversion.') If the Mulasim (i. e. candidate) 
acquit himself well in the prescribed trials, he 
obtains a Medrese of the lowest income, perhaps 
of forty aspers a day, and is called a Quadra- 
genarian; the second class of Medreses are the 
Quinquagenarians ; next come those attached 
to the mosque of Mohammed II., which, from 
the eight Medreses there founded, are called the 
Eight; then the Sexagenarians; and lastly, the 
highest, namely, the Muderrises of the Sulei- 
maniyeh. As far as regards income, therefore, 
there are only five classes; but betwixt each of 
these classes there are steps of advancement, 
which exalt the rank, though they do not im- 
prove the fortune. The Quadragenarian is pro- 
moted first to the rank of an External, then of 
an Internal; then raised to Sultan Mohammed's 
mosque, and is then further advanced. Each of 
these steps is again divided into two degrees, of 
which the first is called [btida (i.e. the beginning), 
and the second [ereket (movement). Thus, the 
External is first an External of the beginning, 
and next an External of movement: the Internal, 
first an Internal of the beginning, then an In. 
ternal of movement, and so forth. The letter 
of appointment granted by the Supreme Judge, 
upon the Mufti’s verbal command, for each of 
these steps, is called Ruus. It is written in the 
Diwani Khania character, and is sanctioned by 
the Grand Vizier and the Defterdar. One of 
the latest of such letters of appointment, granted 
in the year 1247 (1832), by order of the late 
Mufti Yasindshisade, for the promotion of a 
(Quadragenarian to be an External of the Be- 
ginning, runs as follows:— 
The Fourth Medrese of Yussuf Pacha. 

“As the above-named vacant Medrese has 
been deserved, through his skill, by the bearer, 
the pattern of truth-determining jurists, Ahmed 
Rashid Effendi—may his knowledge increase ! 
—who is now quitting the Quadragenarian 
Medreses, therefore, in virtue of the wink of his 
honour, the Sheikh of Islam, Mewlana Y asindshi- 
sade Es-Seid Abdulwehhab Effendi, is the rank 
of an External of the Beginning, granted to him 
1249.” 

Such a letter of appointment is received at 
every promotion through the grades of—2. Ex- 
ternal of Movement; 3. Internal of the Begin. 
ning; 4. Internal of Movement; 5. Official of 
the Field (Mussilei Zahn) in the Mosque of 
Mohammed II.; 6. One of the Eight of the 
Field; 7. Sexagenarian of the Beginning; 8. 
Sexagenarian of Movement; 9. Official of the 
Suleimaniyeh (Mussilei Suleimaniyeh); 10. Mu- 
derris of the Suleimaniveh. The Danishmend 
(attendants), when the Mufti goes to the Serai, 
walk beside and before his carriage, wearing large 
turbans. The Mulasims, who are mostly sons of 
the Ulema or of Grandees, pay their court to the 
Mufti every Friday, by kissing the hem of his 
garment. The candidate who has neither talent 
nor patronage to carry him through these ten 
Muderris steps, which lead to the ten higher 
dignities of the law—namely, to the situation 
of, 1. Mahrej Mollah,? then to the seven great 





1 The name of the candidate stands at the head; 
then follows the long title of the Mufti; and the essen- 
tial part lies in the last lines, which state . upon 
the Mufti’s high wink, he (the didat 
into reversionship, and entered in the vagister of 
the Mulasim. 

2 Mahrej Mollah is the title of the eight Mollahs of 
the three suburbs of Constantinople—Galata, Scutari, 
and Ejub, and of the cities of Jerusalem, Smyrna, 
Haleb, Larissa, ey who are equal among < 
selves in rank. See Mouradjea d’Ohsson, iv. 542. 
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Mollahships of—2. Damascus; 3. Cairo; 4. 
Brusa; 5. Adrianople; 6. Medina; 7. Mecca; 
8. Constantinople ; then to the Supreme Judge- 
ships of—9. Anatolia; 10. Rumelia; and from 
this to the highest dignity of the law—namely, 
to that of Sheikhol-Islam, or Mufti, dedicates 
himself to the career of inferior Judgeships, to 
which he attains at once from the survivorship, 
whilst the candidate who aspires to the higher 
career must prosecute his studies during seven 
years, before he is even admitted to examination 
for a Medrese. The career of inferior Judgeships 
is likewise trod by the provincial Muderris,as only 
those of the capital attain to the great Mollah- 
ships, the ten highest steps of the law. Upon 
occasions of doing homage, or offering congratu- 
lations in the Serai, the ten highest grades of 
Mollahs, and the six highest of the ten Muderris 
grades, are admitted to kiss the Sultan’s garment. 
The ten Judgeships next in rank beneath the 
highest Mollahs, are called Menassibi dewrije, 
(the interchangeable posts). The third class in 
the descending series, is that of the Mufeitishe, 
(Inspector of pious Institutions); the fourth, 
that of the Judges of the four hundred and fifty 
jurisdictions of the empire ; and the fifth, that of 
their deputies (Naib). It is thus seen that the 
Judicial profession is divided into a higher and 
a lower class; that for the Judges of ordinary 
jurisdictions the knowledge of a candidate is 
deemed sufficient, but that to the higher Judge- 
ships of the capital, and to the highest dignities 
of the law, the passing through every grade of 
jurisprudence is held indispensable. We are 
now to attend only to the Muderrises, who regu- 
larly, after passing through the Suleimaniyeh, 
obtain the rank of the higher grades, (the highest, 
that of Mufti, excepted,) without actually occu- 
pying the post. ‘Thus we constantly find a Mu- 
derris who has passed through the ten Muderris 
grades, from the Sulcimaniyeh upwards, clothed 
with the titular rank and character of—11. One 
of the eight Mahrej Mollahs ; 12. of a Judge of 
Damascus ; 13. Cairo; 14. Brusa; 15. Adriano- 
ple; 16. Medina; 17. Mecca; 18. Constantino- 
ple; 19. of Supreme Judge of Anatolia; and 
20. of Rumelia. Finally, the summit of the 
pyramid, the rank of Mufti, although never given 
titularly beforehand, is preserved to the deposed 
dignitary. 

Although the ten higher steps of juridical pro- 
motion, as well as the ten lower, pre-suppose a 
learned education, the functions of the judicial 
office have no concern with the duties of giving 
instruction, which are especially incumbent upon 
the Muderrises (i. e. the Principals of Colleges), 
who bear the rank of a higher Mollah Judge ; vet 
amongst the ten higher links of the chain there 
are three posts, the functions of which appertain 
not to the judicial character, but to the purely 
scientific. ‘These three posts are those of the 
Court Physician, Court Astronomer, and Impe- 
rial Historiographer, who are always selected 
from the class of Muderrises invested with the 
rank of higher Mollahs, and advancing therein. 
Thus the actual Imperial Historiographer Esaad 
Effendi, holds the titular rank of a Judge of 
Constantinople, from which the next step of 
promotion is to the rank of Supreme Judge of 
Anatolia. Formerly there was only one physi- 
cian in the Serai, the Protomedicus, First Physi- 
cian (IIekimbashi), and the Protochirurgus, or 
First Surgeon (Jerrahbashi). The chief office 
of the latter was the circumcision of the Princes. 
Now-a-days, there are many physicians, besides 
the Hekimbashi, in the Serai, as, for instance, 
the State Gazette, on occasion of the last Ulema 
promotion, names Es-Seid El-hajji Mohammed 
Sakib Effendi, one of the Serai physicians, as 
advanced to the rank of a Sexagenarian of Move- 
ment. 

Amongst the higher grades of the Ulem4, there 
are also three purely religious posts in the Serai, 
the functions of which, as has been already ob- 








served, are clearly distinct, and severed from 
scientific functions, the pulpit orator (Khatib), 
the preacher (Wais), the proclaimer of prayer 
(Muezzin), and the leader of prayer (Imam,) not 
being reckoned as part of the Ulemé, as belong- 
ing to the Jurists, and not having the slightest 
pretensions to any of their lucrative offices. 
From this rule, however, the first and second 
Imams of the Serai (i.e. the Sultan’s two Court 
Chaplains,) form an exception, inasmuch as they 
are always selected from that Muderris class 
which is in actual progress to the highest legal 
dignities. Thus, under Sultan Mahmud I., the 
learned Mufti Perisade, the Paraphrast of Ibn 
Khaldiin’s * Prolegomena,’ had been the Sultan’s 
Imam, and as such, in his multifarious and im- 
portant intercourse with the ministers of Euro- 
pean powers, who accomplished much through 
his influence in the Serai, was wont to call him- 
self the Sultan’s Cardinal. Three other dignities, 
which, being neither Judicial nor Professorial, 
belong, nevertheless, to the highest class of the 
Ulemi, are those of the head of the Ulema, (i. e. 
its Elder,) according to age, of the Nekibul- 
eshraf, (i. e. President of the Emirs or Seids, 
that is to say, the kindred of the Prophet,) and of 
the Kazemi Askeri, (i. e. Commissioner for the 
division of inheritanges in the army).' Lastly, 
we have the three ofiices destined fur the espe- 
cial assistance of the Mufti, in the conduct of his 
numerous and important aflairs; to wit, that of 
the Fetwa Emini (i.e. Superintendent of Fetwas), 
the Fetwa Kiatibe (i. e. Secretary of Fetwas), 
and his Kiayah (i. e. his Deputy, or Adminis- 
trator of the Wakfe). 

Besides the Chain of the Ulem4, which con- 
sists of the Muderrises and Mollahs, (i. e. Prin- 
cipals of Colleges and Judges,) there is yet an- 
other perfectly distinct chain, that of the Sheikhs, 
This t#le is borne, as has been observed, by the 
Mufti, who is the Sheikh ef Islam; and under 
him, by the Superiors of Dervise monasteries, 
and the Preachers at Imperial Mosques. ‘The 
Chain of the Sheikh Superiors of Dervises, is 
merely a spiritual derivation from their doctrines, 
and has nothing in common with the above de- 
scribed graduated course of advancement. On 
the other hand,the Chain of the Sheikh Preachers 
at the Imperial Mosques, is, like the Chain of 
the Ulema, an actual graduated course of ad- 
vaneement, according to the respective ranks of 
the different Imperial Mosques. There are, at 
this present time, twenty Mosques at Constan- 
tinople that bear the title of Itumayun (Impe- 
rial) ; of these, four ave built by the reigning 
Sultana 1d,—to wit, 1. the Adliyah (i. e. 
Just), from his assumed surname Adii (i. e. the 
Justice-loving), near the Shemsipasha Serai at 
Scutari; 2. the Mesque Hedeyat (i.e. Guidance), 
built at the Garden Gate, on the spot where 
formerly dwelt the Sailors (Kalionji), whose pre- 
sence constantly supplied tinder for the kindling 
of disorder; 3. the Mosque Nuzret (i. e. of Vie- 
tory), in the Artillery-barracks at Topchana: 
and, 4, the Mosque Tewlikyah (i. e. of Divine 
Providence), at Akindiburun, on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. In none of these Mosques 
is there a library, such as Sultan Mahmud’s father, 
Sultan Abdulhamid, founded in the Mosque 
that he built at Beglerbeg, on the 
and at his own monument beside the Garden 
Gate. 

If Sultan Mahmud, the builder of the four 
Mosques of Justice, Guidance, Providence, and 


Victory, has hitherto founded no library, he | 


has, however, founded four schools—to wit, the 
schools of Engineers, Navigation, Medicine, and 
lately of Architecture. In these schools their 
respective subjects of instruction are taught from 


translations of European works, and, therefore, | 


in part at least, according to European princi- 
J] D> 





1 This post is at present held by Es-Seid Ismael 
a in, formerly Judge of Mecca, whose father was 
ufti. 





3osphorus, | 


ples. In the Medreses, the old order of tuition, 
with respect to subjects and their principles, that 
prevailed in the time of Mohammed the Con- 
queror, still remains unchanged. The sciences 
upon which lectures are given, are philology, or 
the humanity sciences, according to their twelye 
divisions, enumerated above, in speaking of the 
institution for the instruction of the Internal and 
External Chanceries,—to wit, Logic and Meta. 
physics, the exegesis of the Koran, the science 
of Tradition, Dogmas, and Jurisprudence. An 
especial work upon the classification of the 
sciences, under that title, (*Tertibol-Ulum,’) 
was written by the Sheikh Mohammed Nakshi- 
bendi,of Merasch, usually surnamed Sajakli-sade, 
one of the most learned contemporaries of W ehbi, 
who lived at the close of the eighteenth century ; 
from which the Turkish State Gazette has taken 
its judgment upon the merits of the etymological 
and grammatical work * Ankudes-Sewahir,’ (i.e. 
the Brilliant Grapes,) by the celebrated Astro- 
nomer Ali Kushji. Upon these brilliant grapes 
the learned Abderrahim Effendi, brother to Mo- 
hammed Effendi, (who is eulogized in the State 
Gazette asa second Meidani and Avicenna,) has 
written a commentary of sixty sheets, which is 
advertised to be printed by subscription. This 
subscription, although advertised two years ago, 
is not yet full, any more than those of more 
recent date, for the publication of poetry. 

It now only remains to speak of the festivities 
and solemn assemblies, at which the Ulema and 
the Sheikhs are distinguished, either in presence 
of the Sultan, by disputations, and the privilege 
of kissing the garment, or at the Grand Virzier’s, 
by assiduities and entertainments. Upon the 
day of a Sultan’s accession, the Superior Mollahs 
and the Muderrises of the six higher classes, are 
admitted to the honour of doing homage by 
kissing the garment; the same ceremony is re- 
peated upon the festivals of the two Beirams, the 
greater at the end of the fast, the smaller insti- 
tuted in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice. 
The new regulation, respecting these formal con- 
gratulations, that was published in the State 
Gazette of the 27th of February of this year, 
prescribed a definite alteration of the ceremonial, 
ordering that the congratulations of the Ulemé, 
upon occasion of these festivals, should no 
longer be presented first at the gates of the 
Grand Vizier and of the Mufti, and then at the 
Serai; but, more suitably, first in the Serai, and 
then at the gates of the Grand Vizier, the Mufti, 
and the Seraskierpasha. Upon the first day of 
the festival, after homage has been paid in the 
Serai, the Grand Vizier receives the Viziers, the 
Minister, and the officials of the three highest 
classes, who go from him to the Mufti, and thence 
to the Serasxierpasha. Upon the second day 
the Grand Vizier pays the Mufti an early visit, 
which is immediately returned ; and the Mufti, 
upon coming home again, receives the cqngratu- 
lations of the Supreme Judges, who go from him 
to the door of the Grand Vizier. A few hours 
later the great Mollahs, from the rank of a Mecca 
Judge down to that of a Scutari Judge, and the 
greater Muderrises, present themselves at the 
door of the Grand Vizier, and are entertained ia 
his Hall of Audience, with cofiee and pipes. As 
soon as they are returned to the Mufti, the Grand 
Vizier enters the Divan Hall, where the Muder- 
rises wish him life and happiness, but without 


| being called upon by name, as was formerly the 


custom. Upon this same second day the Sheikhs 
of the Imperial Mosques present themselves in 
the apartments of the chief Chamberlain in the 


| Serai, offer him their good wishes, and then re- 


pair to the Mufti’s door. Of the thirty nights of 
the moon of fasting, upon which the Grand 
Vizier was formerly wont to entertain! all per- 
sons in office, the half only are now allotted to 





1 Moslem fasts, it must be remembered, last only 


| from sunrise till sunset, during which time they are 


complete. 
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the Ulema and the Sheikhs. Upon the fourth 
night the Sheikhs of the twenty Imperial 
Mosques are entertained, upon the fifth the 
Mufti, upon the seventh the Supreme Judges, 
and during the twelve nights, from the eighth to 
the nineteenth inclusive, the remainder of the 
Ulema, according to the order of their dignity. 
In four of the seven holy nights of the year, the 
exegetical disputations of the Ulema upon verses 
of the Koran are usually held, and the lectures 
upon Bokhari’s traditions delivered, before the 
Sultan. These four nights are those of the con- 
ception, birth, and ascent to heaven, of the Pro- 
phet, and the night Beeat, (i. e. of the letters of 
emancipation,) in which the angels, protectors of 
men, annually present records of their good and 
bad actions before the throne of God. In these 
nights, which are likewise called Lamp nights, 
because the minarets are upon these occasions 
illuminated with lines of lamps, the Sheikhs of 
the Imperial Mosques and of the monasteries 
assemble in the Serai, and in presence of the 
Sultan, chaunt the hymn in praise of the unity 
of God, or that upon the birth of the Prophet. 
Thus, two years ago, at the celebration of the 
festival of the Prophet's Nativity, the birth hymn 
was sung by the Sheikh Shakir Khoja Effendi, 
who was named Sheikh Preacher beside the 
Sacred Banner planted in the barracks of Ramis 
Jeftlik. The Sultan performed his nocturnal 
devotions in the presence of this Sheikh Preacher. 
The reading of Bokhari’s traditions, which usually 
takes place in the lecture-room named the 
House of Tradition, has always constituted a 
standing article of the history of the empire. 
Sultan Mahmud I. had appointed such readers 
at the Mosques of Aya Sofia and Sultan Mo- 
hammed, and was wont to animate them by his 
presence. Six years afterwards Sultan Mustafa 
III. instituted a solemn disputation for the 
month of Ramadan, at which five of the chief of 
the Ulem4 should dispute upon this verse of the 
Koran—* Be steadfast in the ways of justice.” 
Such disputations held in the Sultan’s presence, 
and the distinctions and rewards consequent 
thereon, have been often recorded in the State 
Gazette ; but one of the greatest of learned fes- 
tivals has always been the celebration of the first 
instruction given to the Princes, the description of 
which has more than once recurred in the [Listory 
of the Empire. The first number of the Register 
of Events begins with three of the most impor- 
tant state transactions,—to wit, the Sultan’s jour- 
ney to Adrianople, the first investiture of Sultan 
Mahmud’s newly-instituted Order of Fame, or 
rather of Touching,! and the description of the 
festival of the first instruction given to Prince 
Abdulmejid, which took place upon Sunday the 
ith of September 1832. The chief parts in this 
solemnity are played by the Prince’s Khojas 
(Teachers), and the Mufti, who, upon this solemn 
day takes their place, teaching the Prince to 
read the Bismillah (i. e. the form of invocation 
prefixed to every Sura of the Koran), which is, 
“In the name of God, the All-Clement, the All- 
Merciful.” Upon this occasion the State Ga- 
zette savs:— 

“It has hitherto been the ancient custom, 
that the first ‘lesson in reading the Koran, 
given to the princes by the Ulemé, should be 
witnessed only by the Sheikh of Islam, the two 
actual Supreme Judges of Rumelia and Anato- 
lia, and the President of the Emirs (the pro- 
phet’s descendants) ; but his Majesty, our most 
gracious Padishah, moved solely by his Impe- 
rial, exalted, world-blessing virtues, and his high 
qualities, so flattering to his well-wishers, has 
made happy all members of the Ulems of the 
rank of Supreme Judges, and the Judge of Con- 
stantinople (including those who have been dis- 
placed from, and those who are only prospec- 

1 Fachr means Fame, Jftichar the touch, inasmuch 
as the Order is not given in token of fame already ac- 


quired, but as the means of bestowing fame by its in- 
vestiture. 





tively endowed with, this rank), by an invitation 
to assist at this solemnity, hereby making mani- 
fest his esteem for knowledge.” 

A far stronger proof than this of the custo- 
mary and legal esteem which Jurists have ever 
enjoyed in the Othoman empire, is the ancient 
rule, that, in all conferences with European 
ministers, and other diplomatic negotiations, one 
of the Plenipotentiaries must always be a mem- 
ber of the Ulem4; conformably hereto, one of 
the last numbers of the State Gazette mentions, 
that the exchange of the ratifications of the 
renewed treaty of commerce with Tuscany, had 
been made in the residence of the member of 
the Ulemé Behjat Effendi, Hekimbashi (first 
physician), bearing the rank of a Supreme 
Judge, to whom full powers for that purpose had 
been given. The literary article of the sheet 
contains an advertisement of five elementary 
books of instruction, printed for sale, a public 
eulogium of the three-year-old Vienna Persico- 
Greek edition of Marcus Aurelius’s *Commen- 
taries,’ as also of the edition of Fazli’s poem of 
the ‘ Nightingale and the Rose,’ printed last 
year with a German translation, and in the 
Talik characters, which are rapidly advancing 
to perfection. The article concludes with the 
following words :— 

“ As, in fact, the jewels of merit and of know- 
ledge now bear a high price at the Sublime 
Porte, and the pearls of science and of investiga- 
tion are esteemed of great value, and this has 
been, of old, the custom of the Sublime, the 
ever-gracious Porte; therefore, is the esteem in- 
spired by the service which the above-mentioned 
translation has rendered to learning, clothed in 
the form of this public eulogy, inserted into the 
article of * Literature, and arranged in print.” 

If we review this sketch of the state of Otho- 
man literature at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and up to the present day of the nineteenth, 
it cannot be denied that, by means of the 
newly-revived, and now zealously-encouraged 
press, 2 number of useful, and even voluminous 
works, have been made public, the popular cir- 
culation of which was previously impeded by 
their rarity and the expense of transer 
The religious prejudice which, when the first 
formal permission to print was granted an hun- 
dred years ago, occasioned the insertion of an 
express prohibition to print books of religion, 
has been, in latter times, practically trampled 
under foot at Constantinople, through the print- 
ing of elementary books of religious instruction ; 
and, at Cairo, yet more effectually, through the 
printing of two works upon the History of the 
Prophet’s Life, although, neither at Constanti- 
nople nor at Cairo, has any one yet dared to 
print the Koran, the printing of which would 
still he a profanation in the eyes ef all Moslems, 
so that no sale could be expected in the Otho- 
man empire for a printed Koran, especially if 
printed in Christendom. The ground that the 
press has gained has been lost by the art of pen- 
manship,—the beauty of handwriting, in which 
the Othoman caligraphist formerly vied with 
the Persian, having, of late, faded and disap- 
peared, so that the beautiful Neshi written cha- 
racters of the 16th century, the beautiful Di- 
wéniand Sulus of the 17th, and the beautifel 
Nestali: of the 18th centuries, would, at the 
present day, be sought in vain. The business 
hand has indeed gained in distinctness by the 
moilification of the Neshi through the DiwJéni 
character, and the Chambers of Accounts retain 
their old handwriting, to be deciphered only by 
the initiated ; but the state papers of the viziers 
and governors, the credential letters of the Sul- 
tan and the Grand Vizier, are no longer written 
with the beauty, with the graphic luxury, which 
they boasted a century ago ; and the official pa- 
pers of the governors of frontier provinces betray 
a yet more lamentable deficiency, that of secre. 
taries educated in the sciences of logic and rhe- 
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toric. It is a remarkable fact, confirmed by the 
present condition of caligraphy, as well in Per- 
siaas in Turkey, that the state of the art of beau- 
tiful penmanship may, in these countries, be 
taken as a certain measure of the progress made 
in scientific, and yet more in scholarly cultiva- 
tion. In vain do we now seek in Constantinople 
great caligraphers; one of the last, Khatiat Ra- 
kim, died in the year 1228, A.D. 1814.' It is 
with the greatest difficulty that transcribers can, 
now-a-days, be discovered, who are capable of 
even copying correctly, especially ifthe MS. to be 
copied be in Arabic ; and, at the Treasury, the 
secretariés no longer understand the financial 
handwriting of past centuries, so that they are 
incompetent to decipher the calculations of the 
revenues of the Khaliphate, contained in Was- 
saf’s celebrated Persian History. The Sultan 
himself, however, writes a fine hand, as did his 
predecessor, the first of his name, and produces 
specimens of caligraphy, and poetry in distichs, 
or lines, as, for instance, that upon a spot on the 
Bosphorus. to which parties of pleasure resort, 
and the Turkish name of which signifies cold 
water: 
Cold water a draught of water is. 

But poetry was buried with Galib at the close 
of the last century. Ketshedjisade, who is 
esteemed the best poet of the present century, 
is a mere chronogram-maker, in whose footsteps 
all other self-entitled poets tread. On the other 
hand, in the mathematical sciences, and espe- 
cially in those branches most immediately ap- 
plicable to the art of war, more has been done 
under Sultan Mahmud’s reign by translations of 
fundamental works from European languages, 
than had been accomplished under all his pre- 
decessors. Yet, can it not be unconditionally 
said, that the present tendency of Othoman Li- 
terature is foreign or European ; it can lose but 
little of its rigid stability, so long as the body of 
the Ulem4, that palladium of all legal science, 
with all its gradations, its institutions for edu- 
cation, and its privileges, remains unaltered. 
Neither can the constant progress of all reforms 
in the sense of Christian Europe, or, at least, the 
constant innovation upon all old hereditary Os- 
manli customs and state forms, and aspiration 
after foreign modes, allow us to conceive hope 
of a new and national upsoaring of Othoman 
literature ; least of all, in Egypt, where these 
reforms eat into the very essence of the govern- 
ment, whilst, at Constantinople, they attach 
mostly to external forms, and, fortunately for the 
possibility of a longer existence of what is old, 
have hitherto left the body of the Ulemaé un- 
touched. Meanwhile, as every interruption to 
the activity of the human mind may be consi- 
dered as a step backwards, the collective Otho. 
man literature must be considered partly as de. 
clining—partly as deviating more and more from 
its original oriental spirit. Besides the above- 
mentioned decrease of scribes who can write a 
fine hand correctly, a decrease that must, how- 
ever, be in part ascribed to the adoption of print- 
ing, the State Gazette, as the faithful recorder of 
all new regulations of government, gives, in every 
column, daily evidence of the decay of the pe- 
culiar bloom of the language and literature.? 
The language of the Register of Events, or Cur- 
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1 There is a chronogram upon his death in Ketshed- 
jisade’s * Diwan.’ 

2 So, for instance, the abundant Callicisms, soon 
perhaps to be changed for Kussian neologisms, in cases 
where no need of a new-formed word exists. How 
should the Turks, who possessed regular disciplined 
troops loug before the other European powers, be de- 
ficient in words to convey military orders? Yet, at the 
ssent day, European words of command are every 
e substituted for the Turkish. Nay, what is worse, 
in European words, mangled from the Arabic, they 
miss the true origin, and, from a love of innovation, 
prefer taking the mutilated word to retaining the ori- 
ginal one. Thus, every one knows that Magazine is 
only a corruption of the Arabic Makhsen, that Tarif 
is the Arabic Taarif ; nevertheless at this day Maga- 
sina is written and printed at Constantinople for the 
first, and 7'arifa for the second, 
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rent History of the Empire, is, indeed, less bom- 
bastic than that of the Imperial Historiographers 
of the first half of the last century, Isi and Zubhi, 
but it is still very distant (and of the correctness 
of this opinion the specimens already given 
afford abundant evidence) from that of their 
successor, the far simpler and less ornate Wassif, 
and yet further from the delightful simplicity of 
the first regular historiographer of the empire, 
Naima, who wrote at the close of the 17th cen- 
tury. The ever-prolific seed of notes, glosses,addi- 
tions, and appendices to the already numerous 
exegeses and commentaries upon the original fun- 
damental works of Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Philology, if they promise not the slightest ad- 
vancement to pure knowledge, yet possess the 
advantage—in opposition to the spirit of the lite- 
rature of all other European nations, which has 
fallen foul of all that was sacred—of clinging 
fast to the old system of positive law, the only 
sheet-anchor by which the maintenance of the 
Judicial Office, and of the class dedicated to the 
imparting instruction, and thence the continued 
existence of the empire by its own internal 
energies for some time longer, can be effected. 
The form of the wish for the perpetuity of the 
Othoman empire, which the State Gazette, in 
the very last-quoted article, subjoins to the title 
of the Sublime Porte, is alike characteristic and 
ominous :—* The Sublime Othoman Porte, the 
favoured of God, may it endure as long as our 
greatest of Sultans, that is to say, to the day of 
the resurrection!” A prophetic formula, if it be 
so understood as that the Othoman empire shall 
endure so long as Sultan Mahmud reigns, and 
until its Christian subjects shall, like the Greeks, 
be roused to an insurrection, which may be well 
termed a resurrection. 








SONG. 
TO RHODANTUE. 
O nymph unbind, unbind this regal tiar, 
Take off this crown thy artful fingers wove, 
And let the red rose linger on the briar 
Its last sweet days, my love! _ 


For me shalt thou, with thy nice-handed care, 

Nought but a simple wreath of laurel twine ; 

The crest of empire let proud others wear, 
And Poesy’s be mine. 


G. D. 


—_——— - 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Srr,—The New Monthly Magazine has lately 
contained a series of pleasant, gossiping papers, 
entitled * Records of a Stage Veteran’; and one 
paragraph, from a recent number, has been 
copied into nearly all the daily Journals: and 
well it may have been, for it contains information 
upon a point of very general—perhaps it would 
not be too much to say—of national importance. 
I need hardly tell you that I allude to the 
deeply-interesting and cvidently authentic state- 
ment of the various solids and fluids which some 
of the principal actors and actresses of the pre- 
sent and past ages have been wont to eat and to 
drink, when under the very peculiar and unac- 
countable influences of hunger and thirst. Thus 
we learn that * Mr. Macready eats the insides of 
mutton chops, whilst Mrs. Wood sustains her 
vocal powers with malt and hops.” That “ Mr. 
Somebody plays heavy tragedy on bottled porter, 
while Mr. John Reeve grows funny upon brandy 
and water,” &c. Now, | Sir, I have the good of 
my country and the honour of the Atheneum at 
heart, and it shall go hard but I will send you 
some information which shall entitle me, equally 
with the *‘ Stage Veteran,’ to the gratitude of the 
land which gave us birth. Let me not be unjust: 
to the New Monthly must ever belong the glory 
of having been the first in this mutton-chop race ; 
but be it remembered that the second horse is 
entitled to receive back his stakes. You must 
not inquire too curiously by what means I have 





become possessed of the facts I am about to com- 
municate ; suffice it that while public service is 
rendered, private confidence is not betrayed. 

I have it then, Sir, on the best authority, that 
the immortal Garrick once drank a cup of black 
tea between the 2nd and 3rd acts of * Macbeth.’ 
It was strongly suspected by those who were in 
the theatre at the time, that there was a dash of 
green in it—but the mystery was never quite 
cleared up, and probably never will be: Mrs. 
Pritchard was heard to declare on her death- 
bed that she firmly believed it to have contained 
both milk and sugar. This is the only doubtful 
case I shall trouble you with, and I have merely 
introduced it, because everything relating to such 
a man must be eminently interesting. 

The late Mr. Claremont usually took nothing 
when he rattled through Snake in * The School 
for Scandal’; and he has even been known to 
go through the arduous little part of Volusius in 
*Coriolanus’ without swallowing anything but 
his words. 

There was a very stout man about twenty years 
ago who used to play Charles the Wrestler at 
Covent Garden. It was never known what was 
the exact quantity he imbibed, but Mr. Charles 
Kemble proved incontestibly that the stout man 
always smelt of porter. 

The never-to-be-forgotten Gubbins, of Sadler's 
Wells, while he was acting eschewed eating, and 
drank nothing stronger than gin.—Whilst the 
soul-‘hrilling Slopperton, of the Surrey, was never 
more truly tragic than when deprived of his 
beef-steak. 

Scrag (the present Scrag) is always to be found 
at the end of his neck of mutton—a luxury which 
his /ate Brother never could bring himself to. 

Miss Poppleton, of the Orange Theatre, will 
go through a whole Opera and never touch any- 
thing but a little cold water, with a great deal of 
rum in it. 

That versatile actor, Puddyfoot, so long the 
pride of Croydon Fair, during the intervals of 
his comic efforts, regaled himself with bread and 
cheese ; and in tragedy, even, he still persevered 
in the same simple diet, with perhaps the occa- 
sional addition of an onion. 

While writing the above I have received a 
valuable communication, which I can implicitly 
rely on, and which enables me to add that— 

B. Smith—likes honey, 

C. Smith—salt beef, 

QQ. Smith—Richmond maids of honour, 

T. Smith—coffee, 

U. Smith—lamh, 

X. Smith—XX, 

Y. Smith—wine, 
and that elegant and fairy-footed dancer, Miss 
Clementina Smith, recruits exhausted nature 
with a dozen of oysters, never eating thirteen, 
lest, as she herself declares, any fatal conse. 
quences should ensue from there being one too 
many of the party. 

In my anxiety for information about the great, 
let me not altogether lose sight of the more 
humble contributors to our amusements— 

The scene-shifters at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, in their intervals of ease, will, toa man, 
drink as much beer as they can get. 

Yours, dear Mr. Editor, 
with truth, 
Fourtuer Particurars. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Madrid, Nov. 19. 

I have not forgotten my promise, but we are 
too much troubled with politics to think of lite- 
rature and art; yet, strange as it may appear, 
the Journal of the Fine Arts, El Artista, of 
which I sent you a few numbers, still keeps on 
its course, and is conducted with a spirit and 
ability that seems to pre-suppose far more of 
“ literary leisure” in Madrid than I have been 
able to discover: its criticism and its occasional 








poetry would not discredit the Atheneum. The 
lithographs, indeed, are but indifferent, but they 
are decidedly improving, as witness the portrait 
of poor Trueba. In taste, our good public are 
running fast towards romanticism. Quintana 
stands firm, “faithful found among the faith. 
less,” but Espronceda, a man, I admit, of great 
talent, is preferred to Melendez and La Fuenza 
del Sino, of Saavedra,—though mere melancholy 
fatalism_—would carry it hollow against any, or 
all the works of Moratin. 

The most important work now publishing 
here, is‘ The History of the War of Indepen- 
dence,’ by the Count of Toreno. It is reported 
that an English translation is to appear forth- 
with. Another, which makes a great noise, is 
* El Espiritu del Siglo, by Martinez de la Rosa. 
The ex-minister has written his work as he con- 
ducted his administration. When he has to deal 
with principles in the abstract, no man more 
liberal; but he is perfectly bewildered when 
called on to apply them: he is, from that mo. 
ment, haunted with visions of the French revo- 
lution, and sees nothing but Jacobins and 
blood. 

All here, of course, is alive for change, and, I 
hope, improvement. The last revolution, indeed, 
cannot fail to have a great permanent and bene- 
ficial influence. We have already a dozen or 
more Royal Commissions of Inquiry, and for 
reform, in one or other department. We are 
about, immediately, to establish a Polytechnic 
School, and a Normal School, for the education 
of schoolmasters, and to enable us to introducea 
general and uniform system into all schools of 
primary instruction. 

I saw, some time since, in the Atheneum, re- 
ference to Moreau de Jonnés’ work on * The Sta- 
tistics of Spain.+ We have two translations, in 
both of which the translators take credit for num- 
berless corrections. Tlow that may be, I know 
not, but their works abound in errors. In truth, 
it is impossible at present to compile such a 
work, and M. Moreau de Jonnés was a bold man 
to venture on it. I can say positively, that he 
is mistaken in almost every statement connected 
with education. 

You have heard, I suppose, that your friend, 
Dr. is fighting either with saints or devils. 
A nun, young, pretty, and clever, as I can tes- 
tify, having conversed with her, has come forth 
like another St. Therese, covered with miracu- 
lous wounds, to prophesy, and see, and interpret 
visions, all, of course, in favour of the Carlists. 
The heterodox government not liking this, sent 
the heterodox Doctor to examine her. The Car- 
lists report everywhere, that he fell down dead 
on touching the wounds; the Doctor himself, 
however, assures me, that this is a mistake, and 
that, whether miraculous or not, the wounds 
yielded to the ordinary remedies, and that all, 
except one, are at this moment healed. 





M. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur influx of books at the present season fairly 
overmasters us; what a contrast to the stagna- 
tion at the close of the year 1834! Some of the 
works we have received must wait till the New 
Year:—among these Miss Baillie’s Dramas. 
Three closely-packed volumes of dramas are not 
to be read in one hour, and dismissed in the next. 
Among the novelties announced, are a new edi- 
tion of Goldsmith’s works, with a new life by 
Mr. Prior, to be published by Murray. Mr. 
Burnet, too, is about toadd another to the useful 
works he has already published, by an ‘ Essay on 
the Education of the E yein reference to Painting.’ 

We learn, by a letter from Paris, that the 
celebrated medal die engraver Mons. Galle 
ainé, is engaged in sinking dies for two me- 
dals, with portraits of Watt and Boulton, both 





t “+ See Reports of Statistical Society, ante, p. 227. 
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of the same size as that of David, which gained 
the artist such well-deserved reputation. Our 
own countryman, Wyon, is occupied at this time 
upon a medal of Watt, which, we understand, 
bids fair to equal any of his former productions. 
It will be interesting to compare the works of 
the two most celebrated men in this line of art. 

The present number of the Quarterly Review, 
though not equal to some recent ones, is inter- 
esting. There is food for thought in the opening 
paper on Heine’s Germany ; the lovers of bio- 
graphy and the secret history of literature and 
science, will find amusement in the articles on 
Osler’s Lord Exmouth, the Flamsteed Papers, 
and Lieber’s Reminiscences of Niebuhr; Miss 
Emma Roberts’s Oriental Sketches here meet 
with honour due; and the political articles have 
an interest for the general reader, to whichever 
party he may belong, from the subjects on which 
they treat—the Irish Poor Laws, and the Foreign 
Slave Trade. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 











ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 14.—Sir John Barrow, Bart., President, 
in the chair. The paper for the evening cone 
sisted of a selection from communications made 
by Lieut. Smyth, R.N., regarding his recent de- 
scent of the Amazon, and the countries adjacent. 
Previous to its being read, the President inti- 
mated that the Council had unanimously awarded 
the Society’s Royal Premium for the current 
year to Capt. Back ; and that it would be pub- 
licly bestowed on him at the next ordinary meet- 
ing (11th January). He accompanied this notice 
with a warm eulogium on Capt. Back’s general 
conduct and services; to which he, personally, 
had much pleasure in adverting, though they 
were not contemplated by the Council in award- 
ing a premium solely due to geographical dis- 
covery. In addition to all this gallant officer’s 
previous labours and dangers, he had, on the 
Saturday preceding, volunteered to proceed to 
the relief of the whaling-ships, recently ascer- 
tained to be shut up in the ice in Davis's Straits; 
in which proffer he had, however, been antici- 
pated by Capt. James Ross. But it was most 
gratifying thus to find these two distinguished 
officers, who had recently gained the highest 
promotion which the naval service could give 
them, not less prompt to answer the call of 
humanity, than they may be supposed to have 
previously been to act on the impulse of ambi- 
tion.—This notice and address were received 
with much interest. 

Lieut. Smyth was serving in his Majesty’s ship 
Samarang in August 1834, when she put into 
Lima, preparatory to sailing for England, her 
term of service having expired. He there learned 
that the practicability of establishing a direct 
communication between Peru and Europe, by 
descending some one or other of the great tribu- 
taries of the Amazon until its junction with that 
river, and thence to the sea, had excited for some 
time the attention both of the Peruvian govern- 
ment and merchants ; and in particular that the 
best route was believed, on missionary and Indian 
authority, to be down the Pachetea and Ucayale. 
He volunteered his services, accordingly, to en- 
deavour to ascertain this; and being joined in 
the enterprise by Mr. Frederic Lowe, first mate 
of the Samarang, they obtained permission from 
Capt. Paget, who commanded her, with the 
sanction of Commodore Mason, senior officer on 
the station, at the urgent request of the British 
Consul General, B. H. Wilson, Esq., to make 
the attempt. The Peruvian government at the 
same time undertook to provide a sufficient escort 
for the party ; but its authority in the interior 
was so little recognized, that this promise was 
very imperfectly redeemed. 

The route pursued was up the ravine in which 
the river Chillon, named higher up the Viuda, 





descends to the sea; beyond which, after crossing 
the Andes by the pass of La Viuda, at an eleva- 
tion exceeding 15,000 feet, the expedition pro- 
ceeded to the celebrated mining station Cerro di 
Pasco; and thence to the city of Huanuco, on 
the eastern slope of the Andes, elevated 6300 
feet above the sea, and almost encircled by the 
small river Higueras, which joins the Huallaga 
a little below. Here the chief difficulties of the 
undertaking commenced. It was almost impos- 
sible to obtain the hearty co-operation of the 
local authorities, who, with the principal inha- 
bitants, were even somewhat jealous of their 
country being explored. The Indians beyond 
this point were also less civilized; one tribe in 
particular, the Cashibos, who occupy both banks 
of the Pachetea, being said to be cannibals ; and 
the domestic, or reduced Indians at Huanuco, 
were consequently most unwilling to venture 
among them. The descent by way of the Hual- 
laga was, indeed, not very difficult; and by this, 
eventually, the expedition did proceed. But 
Lieut. Smyth was desirous, if possible, first to 
try the previously prescribed route, by the Pa- 
chetea and Ucayale. 

For this purpose, then, he obtained, though 
with great difficulty, the means of advancing to 
Pozuzu, the remains, rather than the reality, of 
a small town, situated on a river of the same 
name, which falls into the Pachetea. But his 
embarrassments increased as he advanced. His 
Indians deserted ; the Peruvian officers with him 
strongly recommended him togive up thescheme ; 
their commander, even, also left him; and the 
escort, from 200, which it was at first on paper, 
and 30 which it actually did once attain, hecame 
reduced to five men. Under these circumstances 
it was impossible to persevere; and the expedition 
retraced its steps to Huanuco, and descended 
the Huallaga. 

This was found to be a very rapid stream, 
broken in many places into rapids, or as they are 
called in the country Malpasos, which make its 
navigation both difficult and dangerous ; besides 
which, being thus not navigable for purposes of 
trade, the descent by it was useless as regarded 
the principal object of the expedition. Lieut. 
Smyth, therefore, determined to quit it, and 
cross overland to the Ucayale so soon as he had 
a favourable opportunity ; which occurred nearly 
opposite Moyo-bamba, where the river Yana- 
yaca joins the Huallaga from the eastward, and 
rises not far from the source of the Santa Cata- 
lina, which falls into the Ucayale from the west- 
ward. Up one of these rivers, therefore, and 
down the other, Lieut. Smyth proceeded to 
Sarayacu, on the Ucayale, the site of the only 
Spanish mission now existing in this district, 
where he was kindly and hospitably received, 
but detained a month. He arrived on the 2nd 
of February 1835, having left Lima on the 30th 
of September preceding. 

His time, during his stay here, was chiefly 
spent in endeavouring to obtain a general know- 
ledge of the surface of the adjoining country, 
with the character of the rivers which traverse 
it; and in supplying information on both heads, 
he found the resident friar at the mission, Padre 
Plaza, both intelligent and communicative. The 
country between the rivers Huallaga and Uca- 
yale, from the Amazon (here called the Marafion) 
to the Pachetea, is called the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento; and is one of the finest and most fertile 
districts in South America. It is about 300 
miles long, from north to south, and 100 broad. 
Two of its boundary rivers, the Marafion and 
Ucayale, are at all times navigable for vessels of 
large size ; and the other two, with their numer- 
ous tributaries, for boats and small craft. The 
northern part, bordering on the Maraiion, is 
especially intersected by navigable channels, and 
is nearly flat. South of Sarayacu the ground 
rises into gentle eminences, but can nowhere be 
called mountainous, It is everywhere of exube- 





rant fertility, and covered with the richest vege- 
tation, though the details of this are unknown. 
In general, they seemed to Lieut. Smyth to 
consist of all the finest tropical products, which 
grew spontaneously. The woods, in particular, 
seemed very fine and various. They were most 
dense in the northern districts. 

Mr. Smyth wished much, since he had been 
prevented from descending the Pachetea to the 
Ucayale, to be enabled to ascend the Ucayale 
to the Pachetea; but the fear entertained by the 
Indians of the cruelty and cannibalism of the 
Cashibos, made the one attempt as impractica- 
ble as the other. He was assured, that no party 
of smaller force than 200 men would venture far 
above Sarayacu; and he had no means of en- 
gaging the services of any such body. It was 
confidently stated to him, at the same time, that 
the river was perfectly navigable as far as Mayro, 
on the Pachetea, in lat. 10° S., and within 
twelve leagues of Pozuzu; beyond which an easy 
boat navigation extended also indefinitely fur- 
ther, up the principal tributaries and head-wa- 
ters of both rivers. Gold was said to exist in this 
direction, but Mr. Smyth doubted the statement, 
none of the Indians that he saw wearing orna- 
ments of this metal. All the waters of the 
country abound in fish, of large size and excel- 
lent quality. One of the most remarkable is the 
Vacca Marina, or Mannatee, of one of which the 
dimensions, as taken by Mr. Smyth himself, were 
seven feet eight inches in length, one foot nine 
inches in breadth, the circumference at the 
thickest part six fect, length of the tail one foot 
nine inches, circumference at its root two feet 
nine inches; and many were said to be larger. 
They are generally caught when the waters are 
high, at which time they feed on the grass thus 
brought within their reach, and are in ex- 
cellent condition. ‘The Indians catch them by 
harpooning them while feeding, and bring them 
away afterwards by sinking a boat under them, 
which they then bale out. Their flesh is greasy 
both in appearance and flavour, having some re- 
semblance to pork, but darker; it is roasted, 
boiled, stewed, and made into sausages ; and the 
blade-bone of the shoulder of the animal forms 
the spade in constant use in these countries, 
being by no means a bad substitute for that in- 
strument. The river turtle is the next most re- 
markable product of these rivers. They are 
found in immense quantities in all the tributaries 
of the Amazon, and also in that river itself; the 
shores sometimes seem even paved with them ; 
and, besides their consumption as food, above 
1,000 gallons of oil, expressed from their eggs, 
are said to be sent down the Marajion for sale 
from the Ucayale alone. The river porpoise is 
also abundant here, and reaches the length of 
six feet. It is not eaten, but caught for the sake 
of its oil. Alligators are common, and said to be 
ferocious. River serpents are described, but the 
accounts given of them seemed to be exagge- 
rated. Various other fish are described by Mr, 
Smyth, but were only known to him by their na- 
tive names. In an interesting portfolio of draw- 
ings, laid with his paper on the table, we observed 
several of them delineated, apparently with 
great care. 

Our travellers left Sarayacu on the 7th of 
March, taking leave here of their Peruvian 
friends, Major Beltram and Lieutenant Arcarate, 
who, alone, of their escort from Lima, had ac- 
companied them thus far. They also left with 
regret the good and intelligent Padre Plaza, 
who had been thirty-four years a missionary in 
the country, and whose account of it, and of its 
native inhabitants, will, we have no doubt, be 
found an interesting and important chapter in 
Mr. Smyth’s forthcoming Narrative, which, we 
are happy to understand, is in Mr. Murray's 
hands. Favoured by a constant stream, varving 
in rate from three to four miles an hour, the 
remainder of their journey was accomplished 
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without incident requiring a place in this brief 


notice. On the 3rd of May they arrived at 
Barra, now called Manoas, at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, and on the 29th of the same month 
reached Para. 

Mr. Smyth’s general remarks on the Amazon 
are important, but we have scarcely left ourselves 
space to notice them. The prodigious extent of 
inland navigation afforded by it and its nume- 
rous tributaries is generally known; and it isa 
remarkable fact, that the regular wind in every 
one of these navigated by Mr. Smyth, was always 
directly against the stream. Boats, accordingly, 
everywhere sail up, and drift down these rivers. 
The rise and fall of the main stream was found 
by the marks along the shore to be in many 
places forty feet, due exclusively to the periodi- 
cal rains. All existing maps of the river are incor- 
rect in their details, though the general course of 
the main stream is tolerably well laid down, All 
places west of Coari are too far east even in our 
best present maps,—the error at Nauta, and along 
the courses of the Huallaga and Ucayale, being 
often above a degree. East of Coari, the error 
is the other way. The Purus, Mr. Smyth con- 
siders to be the most important tributary to the 
Amazon, as yet entirely unknown ; and he con- 
firms (on hearsay) the fact, that the head-waters 
ofthe ‘Tapajos, falling into the Amazon, approach, 
and are navigable in boats, to within eighteen 
miles of those of the Rio Plata; so that, with this 
interval, there is an inland navigable communi- 
cation, through the heart of South America, from 
the mouth of the Orinoco, in the Caribbean Sea, 
to Buenos Ayres. 

The thanks of the Society were cordially voted 
to Lieutenant Smyth for the liberality with 
which he had placed all his papers on its table 
for inspection; an example, by the way, which 
we earnestly exhort all travellers to imitate. 
Public curiosity is excited, not satisfied, by the 
specimen thus given of their materials. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 10.—A paper, by Dr. Beck, on Born- 
holm, Seeland, Jutland, and Moen, was first 
read, 

Bornholm consists of gneiss and other granitic 
rocks; of strata considered to be of the age of 
the Silurian system ; of a series of beds referred 
by Dr. Beck to the age of the Wealden, and 
containing large quantities of coal, impressions 
of several species of ferns (Pecopteris), and a 
few casts of marine shells, of strata of siliceous 
and calcareous sand, containing between thirty 
and forty species of shells belonging to the upper 
green sand of England; and near Arnager oc- 
curs a greyish white, hard chalk, with very few 
flints, but abundance of fossils, agreeing with 
those of the lower white chalk near Lewis. 

In Seeland, Jutland and Moen, the lowest for- 
mation is a pure white chalk with many nodular 
fiints, numerous fossils, including small zoo- 
phytes, microscopic foraminifera, and, sometimes, 
remains of sponges, replaced by silex and chal- 
cedony. To this deposit succeeds the Faxoe 
beds, composed chiefly of hard yellowish lime- 
stone, inclosing some of the fossils of the white 
chalk, and many peculiar univalves and bi- 
valves, with occasionally a very great abundance 
of corals. They differ considerably from the 
Maestricht deposit in their organic remains, and 
are more analogous in this respect, with that of 
Kiinruth. At Stevensklint, in Seeland, the 
Faxoe beds are overlaid by a whitish and hardish 
chalk, containing great abundance of zoophytes, 
some of which occur in the Faxoe beds, but the 
univalves so common in the latter are wanting, 
while the bivalves and echinodermata agree with 
those of the white chalk. The flints are distin- 
guished by being more opaque, and of a less 
conchoidal fracture. The chalk of Saltholm, 
that of the cliffs ranging trom. Rugaard, by 
Daugbjerg and Monsted, to the neighbourhood 





of Ibjern (Jutland), as well as the chalk in 1 the | 
south of Thyholm, part of Mors, the north of 
Thy, the cliffs at Bulbjerg, and the islet Skar- 
reklit, is referred to this deposit. In various 
parts of Denmark there rests, upon the chalk, 
a breccia of angular fragments of chalk and 
flints, cemented by carbonate of lime; and the 
chalk downs are very commonly covered by hil- 
locks of gravel, sand, and erratic blocks—the 
sand sometimes containing shells identical with 
those now living in the German Ocean ; and Dr. 
Beck, therefore, infers, that the chalk in Den- 
mark has been submerged since the existence of 
the present species of testacea. In the central 
part of Jutland is an extensive formation, seve- 
ral hundred feet thick, consisting, in some 
places, of white sand, with small plates of mica, 
and traces of lignite: in other places, of clay, 
containing thin flattened masses of hydraulic 
limestone, and the remains of insects and fishes, 
apparently of the family Cyprinide. 

An extract from a letter, addressed to the 
President, by Mr. Strickland, F.G.S., dated 
Athens, 26th October 1835, was then read. The 
point of chief interest in this letter is the de- 
scription of currents of sea water which flow into 
the land near Argostoli, in Cephalonia, and one 
of which has been applyed to turning a mill. 
Mr. Strickland accounts for the phenomenon, by 
supposing that the streams, in their subterra- 
neous course, pass through regions connected 
with voleanic fires; that the water is there con- 
verted into steam, which, being condensed in its 
ascent to the surface, forms the hot springs ex- 
a - gin various parts of Greece. 

Mr. Lyell afterwards laid beiore the Society 
an account of his discovery, last summer, in one 
of the loamy beds of the Loess near Basle, two 
vertebra, belonging to the shark family, but as- 
sociated with existing fluviatile and terrestrial 
shells, and a species of Clausilia, considered to be 
extinct. The author, in explanation of the oc- 
currence of the vertebra, stutes, on the autho- 
rity of M. Agassiz, that certain species of the 
shark and skate families ascend the Senegal and 
Amazon several hundred miles; and that ana- 
logous facts are mentioned in Margrave and 
Piso’s Natural History of India. 

The last communication read, was from Mr. 
Richardson, and gave an account of the selenite 
which occurs in great abundance and great vari- 
ety of form, in a bed of siliceous sand, belonging 
to the plastic clay, at Bishopstone, near Herne 


Bay. 


{Continuation (from p.$58,) of Abstract of Papers, read 
at the meetings of the Society.] 

“On the Cretaceous and Tertiary Strata of the 
Danish Islands of Seeland and Mien. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq. 

“ The author commences with a short account 
of the succession of deposits formerly supposed 
by Dr. Forchhammer to exist in the Danish 
islands. In a memoir published in the * Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal of Science’ for 
July 1828, Dr. Forchhammer had described the 
white chalk of Seeland as covered by a coralline 
limestone, and had imagined the white chalk of 
Mien to be a formation higher in the series than 
this coralline limestone. He had also considered 
certain deposits of blue clay, sand and gravel, 
seen in the cliffs of Mien, as alternating with 
the white chalk. 

“Mr. Lyell examined, in company with Dr. 
Forchhammer, the cliffs of Seeland and Méen, 
during the summer of 1834, and the following 
are the results at which he has arrived. The 
two formations of which Denmark and Danish 
Holstein chiefly consist, are, chalk, and an over- 
lying tertiary deposit. Part of the latter resembles 
in composition the argillaceous and sandy beds 
of the English crag. Another part corresponds 
with deposits usually called diluvial, especially 
those associated with the English crag, in parts 
of Norfolk. Large erratic blocks are also strewed 





over r the ‘surface of Denmark, connected with, 
and sometimes buried in, the gravel or ‘dilu. 
vium.’ In some sections on the banks of the 
Elbe, the yellow tertiary sands are divided re- 
gularly into thin strata, and are exposed fora 
thickness of about 200 feet. Unstratified masses 
of blue clay, of great thickness, are also there 
seen, in which gravel, containing every kind of 
rock, from granite to chalk, occurs. 

“There is often an abrupt passage from the 
stratified to the unstratified parts of the forma. 
tion, which the author compares to the Norfolk 
and Suffolk crag, from its general appearance, 
but without pretending to decide its relative age 
in the tertiary series. Fossils are rare, except 
those washed out of older strata. A few recent 
shells have been found near Segeberg, and at 
other points, and two of extinct species at Schulan 
on the Elbe. 

* The white chalk of Denmark is characterized 
by the same fossils as those of the upper chalk 
of France and England, and occurs at Steven- 
sklint in Seeland, and in the cliffs of Méen. On 
the coast at Stevensklint, and at several places 
in the interior of the same island, particularly 
at Faxoe, a newer limestone occurs, consisting, 
for the most part, of fragments of coral, cemented 
together by a chalky matrix. It is separated 
from the white chalk by a thin seam of bituminous 
clay, containing marine shells and impressions 
of plants. ‘The limestone contains beds of flint, 
like those of the white chalk, but more cherty, 
and usually in continuous layers; and these 
are sometimes disposed diagonally to the general 
lines of stratification. The author presumes that 
this coral limestone, which he calls the Faxoe 
limestone, may be the equivalent of the Maes. 
tricht beds, as, like them, it contains some fossils 
identical with those of the chalk, intermixed 
with others which belong to genera more usually 
characteristic of tertiary formations. 

* The shells at Faxoe are chiefly in the state 
of casts, and among them are several species of 
Cypria, Conus, Mitra, and Voluta, as also an 
Ammonite, a Patella, a Fusus,and a Cerithium. 
Upon the whole, there are in the collection of 
Prince Christian of Denmark 132 species of 
fossil shells from the Faxoe beds, of which 26 
have been ascertained by Dr. Beck to be iden- 
tical with chalk species, while the rest are dis- 
tinct from them, but do not agree with known 
tertiary shells. 

* Lastly, the author considers the relations of 
the chalk of Méen with the tertiary strata of 
that island. The white clitis of Moen are from 
300 to 400 feet in height, consisting of chalk 
and parallel layers of nodular flint, the strata 
having been violently disturbed ; so that instead 
of being nearly horizontal, as at Stevensklint, 
they are curved, and often vertical, and upon the 
whole, more deranged than the chalk of Purbeck 
and the Isle of Wight. 

“The range of lofty cliffs in Mien is divided 
into separate masses by ravines, which ofcen in- 
tersect them from top to bottom, but are in great 
part filled up with tertiary clay and sand, masses 
of which appear to have subsided bodily into 
large fissures and chasms of the fractured ‘chalk. 
In consequence of these disturbances the chalk 
has been made to alternate on a great scale with 
interposed and uncomformable strata of clay and 
sand. These alternations cannot be explained 
by supposing the detritus of the superincumbent 
strata to have been washed in by running water 
into clefts; but masses of the tertiary beds seem 
rather to have been engulphed. Several draw- 
ings illustrating these dislocations accompany 
the memoir, and the appearances are compared 
to those exhibited by the chalk, nearly enveloped 
by crag, near Trimmingham i in Norfolk, although 
the entanglement of the two formations there, is 
on a similar scale. 

“ Dr. Forchhammer now agrees with the author 
in the principal conclusions above enumerated, 
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and has discovered the disturbed chalk of Méen 
in the South of Seeland, as also the Faxoe beds 
overlying chalk in Mors, an island of the Lym 
Fiord.” 

“Ona peculiarity of Structure in the Neck of 
Ichthyosauri, not hitherto noticed. By Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. 

“Miss Anning of Lyme Regis discovered, a 
short time since, in a thin bed of lias shale, near 
that town, a large portion of the skeleton of a 
new gigantic species of Ichthyosaurus. Among 
these interesting remains are the anterior cervi- 
cal vertebre, together with an occipital bone, 
and it is tothe peculiarity of structure which 
they present that Sir Philip Egerton principally 
confines his observations. The occipital bone, 
he says, on the authority of Mr. Owen, proves 
yery satisfactorily the permanent separation of 
the basilar element of occiput in individuals of 
the fullest growth and largest size, evincing a 
very languid circulation in this family of reptiles. 
The atlas and axis of Ichthyosauri, the author 
states, are usually found adhering together, the 
connexion between them being so intimate that 
it is rarely possible to disunite them ; and when 
this has been effected, the surfaces have borne 
the appearance of fracture more frequently than 
that of natural division. In one instance in 
which he succeeded in separating the two bones, 
the articulating surfaces were nearly even, and 
without cup. This union of the two vertebra 
appears to have received additional strength 
from asmall bone which articulated with the 
under circumference of the atlas and axis, show- 
ing, as the author observes, that in the anterior 
region of the spinal column strength and not la- 
titude of motion was required. This bone isa 
nearly circular, solid, umbonated dise ; the cen- 
tral projection being on the inferior or external 
surface, while the upper is depressed anteriorly 
and posteriorly for the purpose of articulating 
with the atlas and axis, the two surfaces being 
divided by a transverse elevation corresponding 
with the line of union of the vertebrae. The atlas 
and axis have their circumferences prolonged in 
the form of two tangents meeting at an obtuse 
angle on the undersurface. ‘These processes are 
truncated, and form, when the vertebra are in ap- 
position, a triangular depression for the reception 
of the two articulating surfaces of the interspinous 
bone. Sir Philip Egerton states that Mr. Owen 
has informed him, that a bone somewhat analo- 
gous in position, although not in form, occurs in 
some recent saurians. The apparently two suc- 
ceeding vertebra present, at the lower part of 
their articulating surfaces, an alternating eleva- 
tion and depression, fitting into each other so 
exactly, as to limit, to a great extent, the motion 
between the bones. Some of the other cervical 
vertebre are also remarkable for the flatness of 
their surfaces, the intervertebral cavities being 
nearly obliterated. In conclusion, the author 
says, that the conditions under which the atlas 
and axis are found ; the existence of an auxiliary 
bone connecting the two; the form of the articu- 
lating surfaces of the cervical vertebra, and the 
consequent contraction of the intervertebral cavi- 
ties, all tend to prove that the extent of motion 
in the cervical region of Ichthyosauri was ex- 
tremely limited, at the same time that its strength 
was proportionally increased.” 

“On certain Lines of Elevation and Dislocation 
of the New Red Sandstone of North Salop and 
Staffordshire, with an account of Trap Dykes in 
that Fagmation, at Acton Reynolds, near Shrews- 
bury. By Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq. 

“ The author refers to former memoirs, read 
before the Society, in which he pointed out the 
existence of certain bedded trap rocks, interstrati- 
fied with transition deposits, and of other intru- 
sive trap rocks which have been subsequently 
injected amid these stratified masses. The 

Breiddin Hills, west of Shrewsbury, afford exam- 
ples of both these classes of trap rock, in ridges 





running from west-south-west to east-north-east, 
and also indicate, upon their flanks, that eleva- 
tions have taken place along these lines, subse- 
quently to the deposition of the adjoining coal 
measures. The author has lately discovered that 
still more recent movements of elevation have 
been propagated along the same line of fissure, 
posterior to the consolidation of the new red 
sandstone. He was led to this observation by the 
unexpected discovery of three small trap dykes 
beneath the house of Sir A. Corbet, Bart., at 
Acton Reynolds,which were accidentally laid open 
upon clearing out the foundations of that mansion. 

“These dykes cut like walls through the new 
red sandstone, and are made up of a peculiar 
greenstone and a mottled concretionary felspar 
rock, both of which rocks occur in the Breiddin 
Hills. Besides this similarity in structure, the 
principal dyke has precisely the same direction 
as the Breiddin Hills, and hence the author was 
induced to examine the intervening tract of fif- 
teen miles by which these trap rocks are sepa- 
rated. The result has been the detection of an 
anticlinal line throughout that space, along which 
the strata of the new red sandstone are thrown 
off, both to the south-south-west and north-north- 
east, or at right angles to the line of eruption of 
the trap. The clearest and most unequivocal 
point in the course of this anticlinal line is seen 
in Pim Hill, six miles north of Shrewsbury, in 
the centre of which the sandstone is compact, 
white, and unstratified, with slicken-sides, coat- 
ings of earthy oxide of manganese, traces of 
copper ores, vertical fissures, Ke., whilst strata of 
unaltered sandstone dip away from this common 
centre, both to the seuth-south-west and north- 
north-east. This point of altered rock lies 
exactly upon the line connecting the Moel y 
Golfa ridge of the Breiddins with the trap dyke 
of Acton Reynolds. The line of elevation is 
further traceable for about fifteen miles, to the 
east-north-east of Acton Reynolds,usually throw- 
ing the strata into only dome-shaped masses; but 
the Rev. T. Egerton has observed it passing the 
Liverpool and Birmingham canal thirty miles 
distant from the Breiddin Hills. 

“ The author is of opinion that the hilly range 
of new red sandstone extending from the Ness 
Cliff Hills, by the south of Wem, into the Hawk- 
stone and Hodnet Hills, and then prolonged by 
the south of Market Drayton into the high 
grounds of Ashley Heath (parallel to the line 
extending from Moel y Golfa through Acton 
Reynolds), has been affected by similar clevatory 
forces acting along a line proceeding from the 
focus of the principal ridge of the Breiddins, or 
that on which Rodney’s Pillar Stands; and in 
corroboration of this, he alludes to the veined 
and metalliferous character of the red sandstone 
along this line, in which copper ores, manganese, 
&c., are of partial occurrence. Immense accu- 
mulations of coarse gravel and clay obscure the 
flanks, and sometimes hide, for vast spaces, the 
disturbed and denuded strata of red sandstone 
along the chief anticlinal line. 

* Attention is then directed to the position of 
the lower strata of the new red sandstone, around 
the coal-fields of Colebrook Dale, and South 
Staffordshire ; and in confirmation of opinions 
expressed in former communications, the author 
cites several examples near Wolverhampton and 
Dudley, particularly one at Sedgely, where the 
coal itself is thrown up at an angle of about 40°, 
the strike being north and south, with the lower 
new red sandstone conformable to it; and from 
these evidences he concludes that the principal 
lines of fracture along the margin of these coul- 
fields took place after the deposition of the new 
red sandstone series, and that, therefore, the 
break so prevalent in the south-west of England, 
between the upper part of the coal measures and 
the new red sandstone, can no longer be con- 
sidered as of general application in English 
geology. 








“From the amount of dislocation which has 
taken place throughout all this region, accom- 
panied by an enormous destruction of masses of 
new red sandstone, and from the protrusion of so 
many points of trap rock, some of which cut 
through that formation, the author is disposed to 
think that the recently described outlier of Lias 
at Cloverly and Prees, in Shropshire, may have 
been originally connected with the chief escarp- 
ment of liasin Warwickshire and Worcestershire, 
there being in the large accumulations of gravel 
in the intermediate country, many lias shells, 
which may have been derived from the destruc- 
tion of once continuous strata of that formation. 

“In conclusion, he recapitulates what in for- 
mer memoirs read to the Society he has endea- 
voured to show— 

“Ist, That certain trap rocks have been 
evolved during the formation of the transition 
rocks : 

“2ndly, That others have burst forth subse- 
quently to the consolidation of these older strata, 
throwing them into vertical and broken forms, 
and producing metalliferous veins in them : 

“ Srdiy, That this period of activity was ante- 
rior to the formation of the coal measures, as is 
proved by the strata of the latter resting uncon- 
formably upon the highly inclined edges of the 
transition rocks. 

“ Carrying on the inquiry from this point, the 
present memoir demonstrates, 4thly, that igneous 
agency evolving precisely similar products has 
been renewed at a much later period upon one 
of these lines of ancient eruption ; and, finally, 
that the great disruptions around the flanks of 
the central coal-fields of England took place after 
the accumulation of the new red sandstone.” 

“On the Crag of Part of Essex and Suffolk. 
By Edward Charlesworth, Esq. ; communicated 
by Edward William Brayley, Esq. 

“ After stating that the only direct information 
respecting the crag is to be found in the works 
of Mr. R. C. Taylor and Mr. Woodward, on 
Norfolk, and in Mr. Lyell’s‘ Principles of Geo- 
logy,’ the author quotes an extract from Profes- 
sor Phillips's *Guide to Geology,’ to show the 
state of knowledge respecting the formation up 
to the period of preparing his memoir. 

“ Mr. Charlesworth then proceeds to point out 
that the crag consists, in parts of Essex and Suf- 
folk, of two well-defined beds: the upper cha- 
racterized by its ferruginous colour, and the 
lower by the presence of corals; and he pro- 
poses for them the terms of ‘red crag’ and 
* coralline crag.’ 

“The best localities for examining these beds 
are, Rumsholt, on the eastern bank of the De- 
ben; ‘T'attingstone, between the Orwell and 
Stour; Sudbourn Park, twenty miles to the east 
of Tattingstone ; and Orford. 

“ The * red crag’ at these localities varies from 
four to nineteen feet in thickness, and the ‘ co- 
ralline crag’ from seven to twelve feet. 

“ The most striking peculiarity of the coralline 
crag is stated to be its uniform character, pre- 
senting none of those variations in colour or 
stratification which are constant in the upper 
beds. It is composed of highly caleareous sand, 
containing numerous Testacea, none of which 
appear to have been rolled, and the species often 
occur in groups. ‘The corals are most abundant 
at Orford and Sudbourn. 

* For his general information respecting the or- 
ganic remains in the two beds, the author states 
that he is indebted to Mr. Wood, of Hasketon, 
near Woodbridge, who has formed a very large 
collection of crag shells, and has been, as well as 
the Rey. G. R. Leathes, for many vears aware 
of the existence of the two beds. Mr. Wood’s 
collection is said to contain the following spe- 
cies:—Annulata, 13; Cirripeda, 11; Conchi- 
fera, 189; Mollusca, 257 ; in all 450, including 
50 species of minute Cephalopods. Of these spe- 
cies, about 80 are said to be peculiar to the red 
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crag, upwards of 200 to the coralline, and the 


remaining 150 to be common to the two. One 
of the most marked distinctions between the Tes- 
tacea of the upper and lower deposit is the total 
absence in the latter of the Fusus contrarius, and 
the Buecina and Murices, so abundant in the 
former. In the coralline stratum the remains 
of Echinidz are numerous, belonging to several 
genera. In the red crag, fish teeth are very 
common, but they are of rare occurrence in the 
coralline ; and the remains of Mammalia appear 
to be confined to the upper bed. The author 
then enters into an inquiry respecting the rela- 
tive age of the red and coralline crag ; and, from 
the difference in their zoological contents, he 
concludes that the two beds were deposited 
under different conditions, at different periods.” 





Menico-Botanicat Socirty — Dec. 8.—A 
paper on the Aconitum ferox, from M. Richard, 
of Paris, was read. It was described as the most 
deadly poison known in the southern hemisphere. 
During the last war in Nepaul, it was used by 
some of the tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
Himalaya mountains to poison their arrows, and 
also to infect the streams of rivers. It was said 
to render the atmosphere so deleterious, that 
neither vegetable nor animal life could be sup- 
ported. A variety of experiments were detailed, 
by which it appeared that a tincture of this sub- 
stance inserted into the jugular vein of rabbits, 
destroyed them in three minutes; and by being 
placed in contact with cellular tissue, the same 
result took place at the end of nine minutes; 
but what appeared most singular was, that when 
taken into the stomach, by the mouth, the 
aqueous solution produced no effect. <A long 
discussion arose upon the subject of the paper, 
which appeared to be received with some degree 
of incredulity, as to the facts stated. The 4co- 
nitum Napellus, or monkshood, of this country, 
was described as possessing very poisonous qua- 
lities, as well as the Aconitum Lycoctonum, but 
their effects were formerly much exaggerated. 
Dr. Blundell observed, that the insertion into 
the veins was very fallacious, for the smallest 
bubble of air would produce very similar effects 
to those described. Sarsaparilla was the subject 
of another paper, which was commenced, but, in 
consequence of the time of the Society having 
elapsed in the previous discussions, it was ad- 
journed until the 26th of January. 
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Sat. Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, p.m. 
Mon. Statistical Society ............. KE ight, P.M. 
Medical and Chirurgical Society..} p. 8, P.M. 

Tues. } Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business) .. p- 8, P.M. 
Wep. Society of Arts............. p- 7, P.M. 


Tuvr. Royal Society of Literature. .....Four p.m. 





MUSIC 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 

Tue second and third Concerts of this Society 
have taken place, the latter on Monday last. It 
would give us pleasure to speak of this Institu- 
tion—of any Institution established to raise the 
character of British music—in complimentary 
terms ; and, so long as the Society was in its in- 
fancy, we gave it the fullest credit for good in- 
tentions, and made the largest possible allowance 
for failures and deficiencies, which were, perhaps, 
inevitable to itscommencement: time and prospe- 
rity, however, so far from removing, have only 
developed the defects of the system on which it is 
conducted. We must now speak the truth with- 
out hesitation or concealment; and, first, we 
have to remark, that the total disregard shown 
by the conductors of these Concerts to the stores 
of English music already accumulated, appears 
to us at once short-sighted and savouring of arro- 
gance. Native talent is “ advanced in composi- 


tion and performance” as much by opportunities 
of hearing the choice works of standard writers 





carefully executed, as by being permitted the 
power of bringing forward its own unripe fruits ; 
the applause lavished upon the latter by the 
partiality of friends, or the ignorance of parti- 
zans, is fifty times more mischievous to rising 
genius than seasens of neglect and hope deferred, 
for these may be improved, so as to become tests 
of endurance and energy, while the plaudits, if 
once enjoyed, may be fatal, as substituting a 
courser and lower standard of excellence in place 
of the perfection to which all artists should as- 
pire. We are no foolish be-praisers of British 
music ; but, surely, among the works of Bishop, 
Shield, Linley, and the less hackneyed glee- 
writers, the British Musicians might find some- 
thing less trashy than some of the vocal music 
through which it has been our hard fate to sit. 
And how is it that, whilst professing to raise the 
character of instrumental composition amongst 
us, they have totally neglected the works of On- 
slow ?—works which every British amateurshould 
be proud to bring forward—as specimens that the 
fault has hitherto lain rather with our school of 
art, than with the measure of natural gifts dis- 
pensed to us—and as models for composition in its 
most classical form? We find nothing to com. 
pensate for the absence of his works in the over- 
tures, symphonies, and coacertos, which have 
been produced. It is true that, to perform them, 
great care, as well as skill, is required, and this 
brings us to another point claiming remark— 
namely, the miserable state of the orchestra, and 
the deficiency of vocal power in the singers usu- 
ally engaged. It has sometimes appeared to us 
as if the band did its worst out of sheer wilful- 
ness; and we have been compelled, again and 
again, to listen to immature and worn-out voices, 
stumbling through the music, and making its 
poverty unnecessarily conspicuous by their pain- 
fully bad performance. If we are harsh in these 
remarks, it is from no personal fecling or fancy, 
but from conviction that they have been richly 
deserved, and regret to perceive so little chance 
of any of the blemishes which disfigure, and must 
ultimately destroy, this Society, being satisfac- 
torily removed. ‘The exceptions to our censure 
are the Concertos of Mr. W. S. Bennett and 
Mr. Litolff, and the performance of Messrs. Bla- 
grove and Lucas. The compositions brought 
forward have been of the average merit, and the 
best singers who appeared on these occasions 
were Mr, Hobbs and Mr. Stretton. 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, THE 
SIEGE OF KOCHELLE; and THE “SEW ESS. 


COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, on (Hamlet Mr. C. Kemble); and THE 
BRONZE HORS 

Mouday, OTHELLO (Othello, Mr. C. Kemble); and THE 
BRONZE HORSE, 

THE ST, JAMES’S THEATRE. 

This Evening, AGNES SOREL; after which A CLEAR CASE; 

aud THE FRENCH COMPANY, 





Covent Garven.—This theatre has been 
“honoured” during the week, by the presence of 
Mr. Charles Kemble. * The Bronze Horse’ was 
produced on Monday. It is the best effort that 
has yet been made, and at all events has the 
merit of being Middlesex born. There is some 
music in it which is Auber’s, and which is (for 
him) not good, and some which is (we suspect) 
not his, and which is quite as good. There isa 
great deal of show, and some very good ma- 
chinery. The ascent of the Prince on the Bronze 
Horse is most admirably managed. The flying 
Horse is boldly designed, and executed by Mr. 
Bradwell,and both he and the horse are spiritedly 
backed by Mr. Collins. Were we in his (horse) 
shoes, we should decline being raised without our 
salary was raised also. The piece was received 
with great applause. 











Tue Sr. James’s Turatre—A short time 
since there dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Brompton, a profound musician named Braham, 
who had a wonderful lamp in his hall. By long 
study and practice of his art, he had acquired 
possession of certain pieces of metal, which when 
audibly chinked against each other, would bring 
before him at a moment’s notice, a “ Genius” in 
any department of the arts. He chinked and 
exclaimed “ What ho!” (not Watteau,) “Genius 
of Architecture, appear, appear!” Instantly a 
ring was formed at the bell: proceeding, as it 
were, from that ring, and beside the wonderful 
lamp, stood Mr. Beazley. “ What wouldst thou 
have ?” said Mr. Beazley, * 7am the Genius of 
Architecture, and I am ready to obey thee in 
all things.” “ Build mea theatre in King Street, 
St. James's,” said the great musician, * and let it 
surpass in beauty all other theatres in London.” 
The Genius of Architecture gave an arch look, 
vaulted into his cab, beckoned his myrmidons, 
and alighted in King Street. A hole was dug, 
and a hole was filled up, and the whole was done. 
* Master, art thou satisfied ?” said the Genius of 
Architecture ; “ Perfectly,” answered the learned 
musician and so are we; for assuredly a 
more elegant theatre can hardly have been seen 
in any country, and so elegant a one had never 
been seen inthis. It has been so minutely and 
repeatedly described in the daily papers, that 
further repetition is superfluous, We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with remarking, that the 
building in point of size isremarkably well fitted 
for all goog. purposes of the drama, large enough, 
not too large, small enough, not too small; and 
that the decorations are in the best style of the 
best period for such matters, the reign of Louis 
XIV. We should be glad to extend the un- 
qualified praise we havegiven to the theatre, to the 
performances of Monday last, the opening night, 
but at present it isnot permitted us todoso. The 
first was an opera called * Agnes Sorel,’ composed 
by Mrs. G. A. a Beckett. The piece itself may be 
dismissed in few words, and really the sooner the 
better, for it is a miserable affair, without plot, un- 
less a king and his general pulling hats fora young 
lady can be called one ; and with but one situation 
and the changes rung upon it, for they all arise 
from the same circumstance, that of the general's 
takingadvantage of the King’sincognito tosay that 
which he dare not say otherwise. There are also 
certain absurdities in the dialogue, such as Dunois 
talking in the reign of Charles VII. of France, 
about “the militia being called out” upon an 
alarm of the English being at the gates of Paris, 
which are almost too glaring to be passed over. 
The ‘ words of the songs,’ &c. were not, as usual, 
exposed for sale in the theatre, and, judging from 
those which Mr. Braham (one of the few singers 
who permit us to hear what they sing about), 
had to utter, we should say the precaution was 
a wise one. The music may be, and indeed is, 
a wonderful production for a young lady, even 
with the assistance which it must be presumed she 
had; but we suspect, that it would require the 
partial ears of parents, to think it anything but 
common-place and imitative throughout, and it 
falls not to the lot of any one composer to have 
a theatre full of fathers and mothers. When we 
cannot conscientiously point out beauties, we 
may at least abstain from laying bare defects. 
We cordially admire the industry and the lauda- 
ble ambition which carry a young lady through so 
arduousa task, and shall rejoice to prove mistaken 
in fancying that this opera cannot become per- 
manently attractive. Miss Glossop made her 
début on the stage in the part of Agnes Sorel, 
but her timidity was so great, that we have not 
yet had an opportunity of forming a fair judg- 
ment of her powers. Mr. Barker, from the Edin- 
burgh theatre, has a fine tenor voice, and sang 
with much taste and effect. The old remark, of 
singers being bad actors, will lose none of its po- 
pularity in his hands, Mr. Braham was in excel- 
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lent case, and sang so as to astonish every body 
put himself. It has often been said, that he has 
taken a new lease of his voice. It would now 
seem that he has done with that, as with the 
ground of his new theatre, and purchased the 
freehold. Gentlemen’s ages may be talked about, 
though ladies’ may not ; and that of Mr. Braham 
has frequently been matter of discussion. Mr. 
James Smith, the author of the opening address 
spoken by Mrs. Selby on this occasion, has in- 
cautiously let the secret out, and, strangely 
enough, he has moreover requested that we will 
assist in disseminating it. He therein says, that 
when Apollo— 

Dropped down on earth to tend Admetus’ cattle, 

He struck the light guitar for ten long years ; 

And when called upwards to the House of Peers, 
Take down my words, Reporters, while I say ’em, 
He left a son on earth and called him Braham. 

Two new farces followed the opera, one called 
* A Clear Case,’ the other ‘The French Com- 
pany.’ The lateness of the hour prevented our 
seeing more than the first of the two. It is very 
slight, but unobjectionable. We have a pleasing 
recollection of it from its having introduced (to 
the London stage, as far as we know,) a young 
lady of the name of Allison. She produced a 
great impression in a little part—her perform- 
ance was full of life, and liveliness, and truth; 
and, after this, we may be allowed to say, that 
the name of Mrs. Jordan was more than once ut- 
tered by those near us. A Miss Hope also 
made a first appearance, and sung an Italian 
song. She was too much embarrassed to do her- 
self justice, but the song allotted to her was so 
long, that we thought Miss Hope would never 
come to an Anchor. Everybody must go and see 
this beautiful theatre. 











MISCELLANEA 

New Scientific Expedition.—The Bonite de- 
parts this month from Toulon for Brazil, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the Indian and Chinese 
seas: though not destined to the purposes of 
science, the commander and officers of this vessel 
have offered to advance its interests with all 
possible care and attention, The French Aca- 
demy of Sciences has named a committee for 
drawing up the proper instructions, which is 
composed of M. Arago for natural philosophy 
in general, M. de Blainville for zoology, M. 
Cordier for mineralogy, M. de Mirbel for botany, 
and M. de Freycinet for navigation. 


The Count de Laplace.—A monument has been 
raised to this great man at Beaumont, and placed 
on the site of the house where he was born. It 
is a building erected for the purposes of a 
primary school, and a hall for the mayoralty. 
Two tablets of marble are inserted in the front 
of the building, on one it is recorded, that the 
corporation of Beaumont had erected their edi- 
fice to the memory of Laplace, born at Beau- 
mont, the 22nd of March, 1749, and died at 
Paris the 5th of March, 1827. On the other is 
inscribed the following : 

Sous un modeste toit, ici naquit Laplace, 

Lui gui sut de Newton agrandir le compas, 

Et s’ouvrant un sillon dans les champs de l'espace, 

Y fit encore un nouveau pas. 

M. Deleuze.—The death of M. Deleuze took 
place last month, at the age of 82. He will be 
long remembered as one of the most ardent par- 
tizans of animal magnetism, on which subject 
he wrote many volumes. He was at one time 
attached to the botanical department of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and afterwards removed to 
the office of librarian in the same establishment. 
Independent of his magnetic dreams, he was a 
man of sound judgment; he possessed great ac- 
quirements and an amiable and obliging dis- 
position, but it will perhaps be his best eulo- 
gium to say, that he was distinguished by the 
intimate friendship and esteem of the great 
Cuvier, 





The Moon.—Some time since, a M. Gruit- 
hausen, of Munich, stated, that he had incon- 
testible proofs that the moon is inhabited: all 
Europe assailed him with ridicule, but he was 
not to be laughed out of his opinions, and has 


now republished them, in concert with a learned | 


colleague and astronomer, M. Schreeter. Their 
common conclusions are: first, that the vege- 
tation on the surface of the moon extends to 
55° S. lat., and 65° N. lat.; secondly, that from 
the 50th degree of N. lat. to the 47th of S. lat., 
they recognize evident traces of the abode of 
animated beings. They repeat that which M. 
Gruithausen formerly asserted, that they perceive 
high roads in various directions, and have 
further discovered a colossal edifice, nearly un- 
der the equator of our satellite. At this place 
there is an appearance of a considerable city, 
near to which they are perfectly assured of the 
existence of aconstruction similar to that called 
in fortification, a horn-work. 

Weaving.—Louis Floren, a lad of sixteen, 
living in the town of Verviers, has just woven a 
pair of cotton trousers, of small dimensions, but 
beautiful form, without a seam; the button- 
holes were made in the loom, and even the 
mother of pear] buttons, pierced with four holes, 
were fastened on while in the frame, without 
the assistance of a needle. 

A New Christmas Game.—It is called the 
Voyage of Discovery, and consists of tracks laid 
down on a sort of coloured chart, on which is 
represented the dangers and adventures inci- 
dental to a sailor's life, and the player moves 
according to the directions of a whirligig, the 
needle being struck round by another. It is 
only a new variety of an old game—but novelty 
with young and old, is something. 

Algiers. — Some French capitalists have 
bought land at Algiers, on which they mean to 
plant mulberry trees, and cultivate the sugar- 
cane. From the inquiries and researches which 
have been made, it is thought probable that the 
culture will be attended with success. 

Antique Statues.—Four statues, and a ceno- 
taph in stone, all supposed to be of the four- 
teenth century, have been lately found in a vault 
in the castle of Lassavas, in Switzerland. ‘Two 
of the statues represent females, and the other 
two, armed knights. One of the knights presents 
a curious figure: his cuirass is open, and two 
toads are gnawing his sides—the visor is up, 
and two more toads are preying upon his checks. 
It is supposed, that there is some legend of the 
revolutionary wars of the period connected with 
this figure, but, as yet, no trace of it has been 
found. 

Fossils. —Some fossil fishes, teeth, and broken 
bones, have been found in the micaceous sand- 
stone of Hombourg ( Moselle). This is an inter- 
esting fact, as at this spot nothing but remains 
of plants have been hitherto discovered, 

Sturgeon.—A sturgeon, three feet in cireum- 
ference, seven and a half long, and weighing 
two hundred pounds, has been taken in the 
Moselle, between Sierck and Rethel. 

Fels.—M. Sieboldt has communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences, a fact which was 
transmitted to him by M. Girardin, Professor of 
Chemistry at Rouen. While digging a well, 
the water which rushed into it from the springs, 
contained two small eels, which have been iden- 
tified as such by M. Dumeril, and which must 
have had a subterranean existence in the springs. 
Seeds of various kinds, were also brought by the 
water of a well in the same manner at Tours, 

White Lead. —M. Foucat, a chemist and drug- 
gist at Habourdin, near Lille, hearing that M. 
Gendrin was a candidate for the Monthyon prize, 
in consequence of having discovered that sul- 
phuric acid was a cure for the disease occasion- 
ed by white lead, has sent in his claims to the 
French Academy of Sciences, for the priority of 
the discovery. His formula is as follows;— 








One pint of water, half an ounce of sulphuric 
alcohol, two ounces of magnesia, and four ounces 
of syrup of gum. Besides this drink, he gives, 
morning and evening, a draught composed of 
half an ounce of castor oil, half an ounce of 
syrup of lemons, and a quarter of a grain of 
opium. 

Education in Paris—A French paper con- 
tains the following statistics, connected with edu- 
cation in Paris. The number of pupils at the 
School of Law this year, is 3454; at the School 
of Medicine, 4500; at the Normal School, 67; 
at the College of St. Louis, 290 boarders, and 
575 out-scholars, in all, 865; College Louis le 
Grand, 500 boarders, and 500 out-scholars; 
College Charlemagne, 794. The increase in the 
number of scholars upon last year, is from one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth. 

The Royal Library at Paris.—From an in- 
spection recently made at the Royal Library in 
Paris, it appears, that it now contains 800,000 
printed volumes, 100,000 manuscripts, and 
1,000,000 historical documents. Taking the 
average, 15,000 volumes are annually added, 
exclusive of pamphlets. 

Sugar obtained from Indian Corn.—M. Pallas 
lately presented to the Académie des Sciences 
of Paris a sample of this substance, extracted 
from the stem of the plant, which has been found 
to contain nearly 6 per cent. of sirop boiled to 
40 degrees, a part of which will not crystallize 
before fructification ; but it condenses and ac- 
quires more consistency from that period to the 
state of complete maturity. The most favour- 
able time to obtain the greatest quantity of 
sugar, is immediately after the maturity and ga- 
thering of the fruit. The matter left after the 
extraction of the sugar, is capital to feed cattle 
or to make packing paper.— aris Advertiser. 


List of New Books.— Rieazi, the Last of the 
Tribunes, by the author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 31s. 6¢.—The Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, by Sir A. Cooper, Bart. edited by A. Lee, 
M.D. 8vo. 18s, pl.; 28s. col,—Letters, &c. of S. T. 
Coleridge, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Savory’s Companion to 
the Medicine Chest, 12mo. 4s.— Les Dames de Byron, 
4to. 31s. 6d. morocco.—Essay on the Distinguishing 
‘Traits of Christian Charity, by G. Spring, D.). 18mo. 
ls. 6d.—Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, Vols. ILL. & IV. 
new edit. Ismo. 6s. hif-bd.—The Cabinet of Modern 
Art and Literary Souvenir, by Alaric A. Watts, 1536, 
2is.; proofs, 44s.—Gregory’s Letters to a Friend, 6th 
edit. fc. 7s. Gd.—Simeon’s Works, Part 1. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
— KRennie’s Alphabet of Natural Philosophy, new edit. 
18mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Alphabet of Physical Geography for the 
use of Beginners, 18mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Partington’s Intro- 
duction to the Science of Botany, cr. 8vo. 6s. ; ditto, 
with box and 14 coloured plates, 44s. ; ditto, with box 
and 10 plates, 2is.—An Analytical Index to Hope’s 
History of Architecture, by Edward Cresy, royal 8vo, 
Gs. cl. ; 5s. swd.—Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion, by D’Israeli the younger, 8vo. 6s.—Japhet in 
Search of a Father, by Capt. Marryat, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d.—The Naval Service, by Capt. Glascock, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s.—Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, 3rd 
edit. 12mo. 8s.—Joe Miller's Jests, with copious addi- 
tions, fc. 8vo. 5s. d.— Memoirsof Mirabeau, Vols. 111. & 
IV. Svo. 21s.—Life of Prince Talleyrand, Vols. ILL. & 
1V. 8vo. 24s.—The Romance of History, (India,) by the 
Rev. H. Caunter, 3 vols. post Svo, 3ls. 6¢.—The Sister 
of Charity, &c. by Edward Farhill, cr. Svo. 7s. 6d.—Gog 
and Magog, with four cuts, I8mo. 1s,— Land and Sea 
Tales, by the Author of ¢ Tough Yarns,’ 2 vols. 12mo., 
16s.— Austin’s Story without an End, new edit. 3s. 6d, 
cl.; 5s. roan.—Spirit of Chambers’s Journal, Vol. ILL. 
fe. 4s.—A Familiar Abridgment of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, by R. Guppy, Esq. 12mo. 2s.—The Pirate, 
and the Three Cutters, by Capt. Marryat, R.N. illus- 
trated by Stanfield, royal Svo. 31s. 6d.; imp. 8vo, India 
proofs, 52s. 6d.—Harvie’s © icant’s Companion, 
new edit. 18mo. Ils. 6d.—Kidd’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
4th edit. 8vo. 9s. 6d.—Hood’s Comic Annual, 1836, 
12s.—Hodson’s Hackney Coach Fares, for 1836, Is. 
— Wortley’s Travelling Sketches in Rhyme, 8vo. 
5s. Gd.—The Doctor, Vols. 1. & Ll. 2nd edit. Svo. 21s, 
—Watson’s Geography of British Plants, !2mo. 6s. 6d. 
—Collier’s Midwifery, 8vo. 12s. Gd.— Howitt’s Sketches 
of Natural History, new edit. l2mo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 
5s. roan. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 
W. B. M.—W. T. H.—H. M.—C. 8.—Q.—L. re- 
ceived. 
PAITI—and G.C.S. should have sent us their names 
in confidence. 
Thanks to C, W, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IDDLESEX HIGH SCHOOL, 
Henrietta-street, BRUNSWICK-SQUARE, 
dead Masters. 
Classical—HENRY BOSTOCK, M.A. Wadh. Coll, Oxford. 
Mathematical—W. D. J. BRIDGMAN, M.A, st. Pet. Coll, 
‘ambridge, 
Committee PA the present Session. 
R. C. KIRBY, —_< hairman. 
- Pretty, Esq. 
Matin ‘Rowe, Esq. 





Stewart Donaldson, Esq. 
Fdward Du Bois, Esq. 
Ww. b sooty ae Est. 

F. C. Meyer, R. Woodhouse, Esq. 

‘This School is established as a public, vet select School, where 
instruction is given ‘n every branch of knowledge esontial to a 
liberal education preparatory to the U the 5 
or « Mercantile Life, 

The general course of study embraces Natural Theolocy and 
the Evidences of Christianity ; the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
and English Languages ; Mathematics, the Elemeuts of Astro- 

d Natural Philosophy; Arithmetic and C reial 
nts; Geography an History ; Writing; Dra stor 
the Annual Fee is 154, payable in advance, one third on 
mencement of each Term (Three Terms. in the Year), 
reasurer, 56, Torringtou-square ; or Jones, Loyd and Co, 
to his account, 

The present Term closes on the 19th of - Month, and the 
School will re-open on the 14th of January 18 

MIDDLESEX HIGH SCHOOL,—The mente Situation of 
the School-House, with its spacious Play-Ground, evavies tie 
Head Masters to receive under their care a limited number 
“ BOARDERS, to whose domestic comlorts every attention 

is given, 

Terms, inelading the School Fee, Sixty Guineas, without any 
extrac harge Be 























ANTED, in a_ Bookseller’s 
respectabie YOUNG MAN to fill 
SHOPMAN to the RETAIL DEPARTMENT. He wet write a 
good hand, and be the bly conversant with the Dookseliing 
Basines-.—Apply 73, Cheapside. 


i\ R. WARNE, Organist tothe Hon. Societies 

of the Temple, is in WANT of a respectable YOUTH, 
of 14 or 16 years of age, as an ARTICLED PUPIL. He will 
have every professional advaviage, and be treated as one of the 
family.—Address (post paid) to Mr. Warue, 103, Great Russeil- 
street, Bloomsbury. 
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the Situation of 


























Sales by Auction. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room 
» 306, __. We ‘thorn, Five donrs West of Chancery-lane, 

THIS DA ft TURDAY, December 19th, 1535,) and Two 

following excepted,) at Hali-past 12 o'clock 

prechely, 


] poe including Cc 


ene a Se enery, duc r 
tne yavdia, 10 vols, rg Pa ludia proofs— 
J nburgh pie Ww, complete to 1831, 54 ual hiritton’ ‘> Public 
Buildings of London, 2 vols. large paper, mor.— Waverley Novels, 
48 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 7 vols. —Mechanie’s Magazine, 
13 vols. —Howell’s State Trials, 34 vois.—Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary History and Debites, 86 vol-. Xe. estall and Heaih’s bl 
lustrations to the Bible, Ludia proofs, before the letters 
_May be viewed, and Catalozues (price 1s.) had at the 


by Mr. EVANS, 
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, 93, PALL MALL, on TUESDAY NE XT, 
(December 22), 


A SERIES OF MOST CURIOUS 
UTOGRAPH LETTERS, DOCU- 
MENTS, and MANUSCRIPTS; amongst others, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF HORATIO LORD 
N = 






THE ROXBURGHE REVELS; 

Or an ACCOUNT of the ANNUAL DISPLAY, CULINARY 

and FESTIVOUs, 

Interspersed incidentally with matters of Moment - Merriment. 
Also brief Notices of the Press Proceedings, by a Few Lions of 
Literature, combined in the Roxburghe Cinb, founded 17a “ae 
1812. Compiled by the late JOSEPH HASELW OOD, 
Astenraee Manuscript from his Library. Green moroee 
* In this very Curious and Whimsical Record of the Pro- 
cee Ms of the Roxburghe Cin s inserted the very interesting 
AUTOGRAPH LETTER of s WALTER SCOTT, dated Feb, 
23, 1824, declaring his willingness y his seatat the Rox- 
burghe Club, as Repre itive of the Author of Waver 





















the Author should be discovered—there are also various Manu- 

script Letters and printed Extracts. one 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOK 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE “ SON, at_their Weebly Sale 


Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
‘Two following Days, ine 
N FOLIO: Satts’s 


Biographia Brity 


JESDAY, 





December 22nd, aud 


Views in E aypt—Kippis’ 
ica, 7 vols.—Augustini “Opera, 1 vels— 
einer" s Cresar—Manning "and Bray’s Surre: y, Vols. HE. and bil, 
N QUARTO: Miils’s India, russ.—Bishop Newton’s Work-, 
3 vols.—Bustathii Commenrarii in Homerum, 4 vols, —AND IN 
OCTAVO: Waverley Novels, 45 vol-.—BI vonitie hls Noutold, 1 
vols.—Biblic theque des Dames, 40 vols.—Mactin’s History of the 
Colonies, 5 vols.—Perey Anecdote: ss 20 1 vols. —Bacon’ > Abri g 
ment of the Law, 8 v 
irs, 5 vols.—Burns ‘ 
. k’s Quadrnped>-—Collection of Novels—E. er ¢ lassics —_— 
and Works in every devartment of Literature. 

Mav be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 

*,* Money advanced, aud valnations of every description of 
Prope rty for the payment of the Probate einai XC. 


















ES. ‘Belles et Nombre suses Collections en 
HISTOIRE NATURELLE provenant des explorations du 
Ibeurenx Polydore Roux, de M irseitles, dans ses voyages aux 
grandes lodes etde la haute Egypte, sout arrivees & Paris, et 
elles seront: immeédiatement ex es daus Pane des salles da 
Maséum Royal s’iistoire Naturelle, ‘et vendues par ses hcritiers, 
a partir du 1 Décembre. 
wile intent en Oiseaus, Mammiféres, Minérany, Insectes, 
Crustacées, Coquilles, Marines fuviatiies et terrestres, Reptiles, 
plus Herbiers et Graiues. Le bat scientifique qu’avaient les 
voyages de M, Roux, et qui lui ont coute la vie, doit faire axsurer 
un grand nombre d’espéces nouvelles et preécieuses. 

















AMERICAN LIBRARY, READING ROOM, AND 
GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


R. MILLER respectfully informs his 
Friends that he still continues to furnish American 
Publications on the most reasonable terms, and that he receives 
by the weekly packets to Liverpool a large supply of American 
Newspapers, Which may be sceu, as heretofore, WITHOUT ANY 
cHarce, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening. 
Mr. Mitier also contiunes to take charge of all Letters for 
American Gentlemen travelling in Europe, and to receive and 
forward swall Parcels by the Weekly Packets; he also keeps a 
supply of the best ‘Travelling Books, and supplies all rp oqreela 
information as to Addresses, Movew 8 COn- 
tly hoped that a period of nearly” wwe ut s, devoted 
almost exclusively to facilitating the luerary intercourse between 
the United States and Great Britain, gives Mr. MILLer some 
claim to the attention of those who take an interest in the matier. 
Dee, 12, 1835. 








NOW ON SALE, 
American Atlas, folio, bound .. 
Livingston’s Penal Code .........- 
Gordon’ s Digest of American Law.. 1 
American Book of Common Prayer 0 5 O 


HESS TAUGHT.—Mr.Georce WALKER, 
Author of several Works on Chess, informs the Nobilitv 
and Gentry that he GIVES L ESSONS « ou the speedie st Method 
of attaining this scientific and fast ble Ace 
For cards of address, and terms Cwhich are moderate), apply to 
Messr-. Walker, Music Warehouse, 17, Solio-square. 


NHEMICAL RECREATIONS ; a Series of 


Amusing and a Experiments, which may be per- 
formed with y, success, and economy. To which is 
added, the Ro € Chemistry, an Inquiry into the Fallacies 
of the prev ailin: heory of Chemisiry, with a New Theory and a 
New saint are. By JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN, 7th edition, 


», as Companion to the above,— 
(by R. B. 
1 














NH EMIC ‘AL LABORATORY, 
EDE, Her Majesty’s Appointed Chemist,) price Ul. 11 * 

or with stoppered Bottles, Freuch Polished © ee t, Lock and 
Cey, Two Guineas; containing above 90 Tests, Re- Agents, Blow- 
pipe, and appropriate Apparatus for peciorming wito Gieilily the 
principal Class Experiments exhibited in Chemical Lectures ; 
also for the Aualysis of Minerals, Salts, and Metallic Oxide 
1 side, Lowden; Gritiin 

ud gy, Wi ud Tegg, Dublia; where 

Testimonials ay approbation “from eminent Professors may be 
procured. 











TH E 


UNCOLOURED COPIES OF 
INERAL C ONCHOLOGY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. A “ y Uncoloured Copies of the above- 






with the 
w ‘Terms appiv to G 
Moomstursy, of whon 


med Work. EXT, may be had by Subseription. 
7 =" Sowerby, 50, Great Russcli-sireet, 


ve they can be ha ud. 


NOVE L. 







MR. ST. one S$ NEW 
Now reacy, 
ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; 
Or, SECOND LOVE, 
Founded on certain exivaordinary tweideuts in the History of a 
— sa shed English Fantily. 
ST. JOUN, 
Ranrad’ pane . 
med Ali,’ & 
Lonvman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 
Noster-row, 











Author of ¢ Tales of ty ypt, and Moham- 


NEW DRAMAS, BY JOANNA BAILIL IE. 
On Monday, the Mth inst. will be published, in 2 vols. 8 


RAMAS, by JOANNA BAILLIE. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Plays on the Passions, 3 vols. 
12, tis. Gel. 
2. Miscellaneous Plays. 


Svo. 


8vo. 9s. 
‘vice Is. 6d. Cwith eh silent letters in ams s) 


puny: -E1IGH EASY FRE 
Ns. 
By J. 


London: Longe 
Co.; Dolin aud Co.; 
Regeut-sireet. 


ENCH 








LE 
TOURR t 
aud Co, ; 
Hailes, 








.; Richter and 
Piccadilly; aud Baillicre, 219, 
By the same Author, 

The French Model-Book ; 
Selections, a nr Dialogues, &e 
French Poetry. bw 


with numerous 
. he ; and a Selection of 
Without the Freneh Poetry, 5s. bd. 


HE QUARTE RL Y “REVIEW, 
CONTENTS. 
. Heive on Germany, 
I. Fores gu Poor Laws—Irish Misery. 
111. On South Afric a—Pringle aud Moodie, . 
1V. Memoir of Flamstead, the first Astronomer Royal, from his 
own Mss. By Francis Baily, RLS. 
V. Lilie of Admiral Lord Exmouth, ua ’ : 
Vi. Scenes and Characteristics of British India. By Mis 
Koberts. 
VIE. The Comet. ; 
j iniseences of M. Niebubr. 
IX. Forvigu Slave Trade, 
Joln Murray, Albe marle-street. ' 








No. CIX. 













“This day is published, post &ve. Ose 


L" IGENDS of the CONQUEST ‘of SPAIN. 


Ly the Author of the ‘ Sketch- Book.’ 


It. 
by the same Author, 


Lately, 
A Tour on the Pr: airies. Post Svo. 9s. Gd. 
111. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
Also, 


Indian Sketches; or, a short Account of the 
Pawnees and other Tribes of American ludians, By John T. 
Irving, jun, 2 vols. post svo. 14s, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, 

IstTORY of R O q 
Forming Vols. 50 and 73 of 

Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET C Xe LOPEDIA, 

The present Work possesses considerable originality, compared 

with former Histories of Rome ; the Author having availed him- 

self of the recent labours of Niebuhr, Wacksmuth, Heeren, and 





the great living historian, Schlosser. 
~v London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor, 
TO “THE SUBSCRIBERS TO ‘ PELHAM’ AND 


*THE DISOWNED,’ in WEEKLY NUMBERs, 
NOTICE. 

i consequence of an insidious attempt to 

mislead the Subscribers to these Publications, in ‘Colburn’s 
Novelists,’ as to the next Work to be introduced into the Series, 
the Proprietor begs to acquaint them that, in order to impart 
every possible variety to the above Collection, and to meet the 
wishes of a great namber of applicants, he has determined, before 
eg ‘ any banger of Mr. Bulwer’s celebrated Works, of 
he Copyright, to give Captain Marrvat’s 
¢ TRAN MILDMAY. ? the Finest poxtion of which, with Por- 
trait of the Author, will ai pear on ca the Day, JAN NUARY 2, 
forming the 13th No, of ‘COLBURN’S NOVEL ISTS. 

This Work will be comprised in FIV E WEEKLY ‘SHILLING 
NUMBERS, handsomely illustrated, or the Volame may be had, 
elegantly bound, for SIX SHILLINGS, of all respectabie Buok- 
se — throughout the Empire. 

Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Agents for 
Scatiand, Messrs. Bell aud Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Irelaud, 
Join Cumming, Dublin. 


ODGE’S PORTRAITS, 12 vols.; Pyne’s 

Royal Residences; Batty’s Earopean Scenery; all the 
portant Historical Works; and a large Collection of Library 
Duplicates, will be found in the Catatogue of Cheap Books pub- 
lished at CHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, Hotves-stareer, which 
may be had gratis ou application, or forwarded in a single letter 

to any part of the United Kingdom, 
Orders from the country must be post paid 























NEW WORKS TO BE HAD THIS DAY AT EVE ay 
LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 
1. HE ROMANCE of HIS'TORY—Inopia. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 3 vols. 

11. Mis. 6d. 

2. Memoirs of Mirabeau. Vols. 3 and 4, 
with a Portrait. Price 12. 

3. Memoirs of Talleyrand. Vols. 3 and 4, 
completing the Work. 

age Churton 
fute, Edinburgh; a 





. Holles-street, London; Bell and Brad- 
3. Cuwming, Dublin. 


SPLENDID NEW ANNUAL. 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL; 
containing 16 Engravings, from Paiutings by Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A., W. Daniell, R.A., &c.; with Contributions by 
the first Authors of the day. Spleudidiy bound im morocco. 
Price 1s. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, I 
UE GE OGRAPHICAL ANNU AL, and 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 

Vhis volume is rendered far re valuable by the important 
addition of a compendious Universal G er, derived from the 
latest and best authorities, aud condensed into the smallest space 
compatible with real utility. The Engraving», as before, are in 
number 100, beautitally coloured and corrected up to the present 
time. Round in morocco, price tl, Is. 

‘dward © hurton, Public Library 


HE BIBLICAL OFFE RING; 

containing 95 Engravings of Seri;tural Sat rjects, from 
Drawings by KR. Westail, Esq. t ,and J, Mardin, ith 
De-eriptions by the Rev. cena Cauuter, B.D. lue2 Vole om 
Vrice 14s. cloth, gilt edge 

Edward Churion,, Public ¢ Library, 26, Holles-street. 


Holles- “street. 














26, Holles-s street. 

















“THE THREE a = PRESIDENCIES IN 
HE ORTE?D NT AL ANNUAL, 


By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTE 
With 22 Iliustrations by W. Danise 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price tL. Is. roya 
India, 20. 12s. Gd. 5 






; ‘Pract on 
Proofs in portiolio, betore letters, 2l. 28.3 


for 1835, CAL- 







ins BOMBAY; 





; and for 1834, MAD 
re is much to instruct and amuse—much also to excite 
our best feeling in favour of an extraordinary people over whose 
destinies our country exercises an awfal intluence,””— Herald, 

* Its graphic illustrations are eutitied to unmixed praise, id 
Literary Gazette. 


Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street, London; and all Booksellers. 





AUTOGRAPH PAPERS OF THE LATE 
Rh. B. SHERIDAN, Ese. 
HE COURYT MAGAZI 


AND 2 
BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 

* The Court Magazine’ already exhibiis in its pages artic les 
which entitle itto rank, independent of its fashionable character, 
with the leading Monthly Mazazi , the Proprietor is anxious 
to place it upon the same level general reading, aud, a» an 
earnest of his intention, at ouce announces a reduction in its 
price, on the t-t of January, i ; at 

FROM THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
TO HALF A CROWN ¥ i 
a redaction which be hopes to accompany with an increase in 
its value. 

In order to give complete effect to this design, the Proprietor 
has arranged with wany of the first Writers of the day, so as 
to receive a e of coutril fa bigh order of tale: ul. 

The Embe +" ments will ewbrace, as usual, POR TRAITS of 
the FEMALE NO VILITY —L AN DS‘ CA 3 of the 
NOBILITY is 

Every care will be take 
amd as a guarantee for exertions which will b 
prietor has the satisf ae to announce, that a seties 
from Paintings by . Lawrence, is in preparation, and will 
be produced, from con to time, in the forthcoming Numbers. 

A Critical History of the Literatme of the Month, Music, Fine 
Arts, the Opera, Theatres, Xc., will also be given, and occa- 
sionally an 

ORIGINAL SONG SET TO MUSIC BY THE EDITOR, 

London; Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-sireet. 
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DEPOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
12, RED LION-SQUARE. 


Just received, 
In 1 thick svo. vol. price 17, 1s. 
ITKIN’S STATISTICS of the UNITED 
STATES. New edition. 
In 8v0. price 6s. . 
The American National Preacher, Vol. 9. 
#_* Complete Sets may now be had. 
Tn 12mo, price 8s. Vol. 6, for 1835, of 


The New York Annual Register. 
Silliman’s American Journal of Science, 


No. 59. 
“The American Journal of Medical Science, 
No. 33. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER SUITORS, 
A NEW GAME, 
Just published, in Colours, and fitted up in a Box, price 10s. 
A NEW ROUND GAME, ENTITLED 


HE HEIRESS and her SUITORS, 
adapted for the Play of Eight Persons, or a less number, 
wherein much Amusement and Speculation is produced. UL re- 
presents the various whims and caprices of an Heiress, sur- 
rounded by a host of Aspirants to her favour, 

London; Published by S. and J. Fuller, at the Temple of 
Fancy, 34, Rathbone-place; where is also made and sold, 
price 18s., the amusing Game of the Tournament, the Game of 
Hound Hazard, and the Game of Hymen’s Lottery; or, the 
Prize of the Heart ; and to be had of all Booksellers and Toymen, 


Just published, 2nd edition, 1 vol. svo. 12s. cloth, mas 
ISTORY of MORAL SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Author of ‘ An Essay towards es and Useful System of 
ogic,” &e. 

“The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see 
followed; in every theory he has been more anxious to point out 
the good than the evil; and his defence of many whose charac- 
ters have been maligned, is as generous as it is triumphant.”— 
Athenaeum, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Bell and 
Bradiute, Edinburgh, El Dn 

Just published, price Is, 6d. sewed, 
THY IS POPERY PROGRESSING ? 
By the Rev. DAVID THOM, 
Minister of Bold-street Chapel, Liverpool. 

London : mpkin, Marshall, and Co. Liverpool : W. Grapel. 
CHURTON’S BRITISH POETS, IN SHILLING 
NUMBERS. 

First Complete Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. of 
HE POETICAL WORKS of 

JOHN MILTON. 

With a MEMOIR; and embellished with 6 splendid Steel En- 
gravings by Fuseli, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and J. Martin. 
To be completed in 10 Weekly Numbers, at is. each, 
Edward Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, (by the Author of ‘ The Young Ladies’ Book of 
Piety”) in 1 vol. royal 32mo. price use 

HE YOUNG MAN’S BOOK of PIETY; 
A Practical Manual of Christian Duties for the Formation 
of the Manly Character. 

Glasgow: John Reid; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd: London, 
Whitaker and Co, 


ONALDSON on DOORWAYS.-—Early in 

the year 1836 will be published the Continuation of this 

Work, containing Modern Examples selected trom the most 
admirable Productions of Palladio, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, 
San Gallo, Vignola Bruneileschi, and other Masters of the Italian 
School. This Part, which, like the former, is complete in itself, 
wiil consist of 30 Plates, accompanied with Letterpress Descrip- 
tion, price One Guinea and a Half; and may be had of Mr. 
Weale, Architectural Bookseller, High Holborn ; Mr. Williams, 
Charles-street, Soho-sq' ; and B ge, Barthes, and Lowell, 
Great Mariborough-street. 


SPLENDID AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT, 

SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’ EDITION OF MILTON, 
Now completed in 6 vols. foolscap 8vo. exquisitely illustrated by 
Turner, and richly bound, price 30s. 

oh > 
HE LIFE and POEMS of MILTON, 
with STAN DARD CRITICAL and HISTORICAL NOTES, 
ORIGINAL and SELECTED. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. 

“ We recommend this work, with au unstretched conscience, 
&s the best, as weil as the prettie>t, that could adorn the boudoir 
and drawing-room table.”— Atheneum. 

‘it would be scarcely possible to produce a more beautiful 
series of volumes,” — Examiner. 

“Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas Present! Six 
magnificent volumes at a price daily squandered on the gliltering 
ephemera of the day.””—Bell’s Messenger. 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


R. BULWER’S ‘RIENZI.’—We are 

d "Tg to state that Mr. BULWER’S New Work, 
*RIENZI, THE LAST Of THE TRIBUNES,’ is now ready, 
and may be had of the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit-street; of their Agents in Dublin and Edinborgh; at 
the Libraries; and of the Booksellers in Towa at 
Also, that Captain MARRYAT’S New Work, ‘ A 
SEARCH OF A FATHER,’ will be published on WEDNESDAY 












































ad Country.— 
JAPHET IN 








In 2 vols. 12ino. 14s, boards, 
EMOIRS of REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL 
JONES, Chevalier of the Military Order of Merit, and 
of the Russian Order of St. Anne, Xc. &c.—Now first compiled 
from his Original Journals and Correspondence: including an 
Account of his Services under Prince Potemkin, prepared for 
publication by himself. 

The scenes in which this celebrated character was personally 
engaged in America and Europe, and the distinguished or re- 
markable individuals with whom he was connected or in corre- 
spondence, must yive his papers great interest with the general 
reader; while the incidental lights which they throw upon the 
secret policy and intrigues of the several European courts, and the 
events of the American revolution, render them not less impor- 
tant to the historian and politician, 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, London, 





THE ATHENAUM. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS or NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
PERSONAGES. 


T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bonp-strEET, having purchased the remaining Subscribers’ Copies 
of this splendid National Work, just completed in 12 volumes, containing 240 Portraits, have REDUCED the PRICE from £30, to £10. 
A few Copies on large Paper, with Proof Impressious of the Portraits on India Paper, may still be had for £18., the same as pub- 


lished at £60. 


The Copies are in every respect equal to those delivered to the original Subscribers, and are kept in various bindings, adapted for 


Christmas Presents or New Year's Gifts. 





On Saturday next, the 26th, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAN AND BRU MOY, AND REPUBLISHED 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE INTEREST EXCITED BY MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





VALPY’S 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 





Third Edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 3 vols. Svo. 2/. 5s. boards, 


GREEK 


TESTAMENT, 


With ENGLISH NOTES, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the most eminent Critics 


and Interpreters; with Parallel Passa: fi 


is prefixed a short Treatise on the I 





teat. Greek and English Indexes are added. 


rom the Classies, end with Refe 
rine of the Greek Article, accordi 
and compendiously explained, as applicable to the Criticism of the New 


res to Viger for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, To which 
o Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville Sharp, Xe., briefly 
estament. The Various Readings are recorded under the 








By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 


Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 


Jerusalem, 


This Work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 


“This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, especially 
for students who wish for ouly ONE edition.”—Honne’s Introduction to the Bible, f é 
 Valpy’s Greek Testament is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton’s or Dr. Bioomfield’s.’—Christian Guardian, 


Also, Second Edition, 1 vol. Svo. 12. 1s. 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, witn tor APOCRYPHA. 


Edited by VALPY, from Bos and Holmes. 
This Edition ishandsomely printed in one volume, 8vo. hot-pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES 


as well as the Library. 


“ This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot bat recommend it to students in preference to the 
incorrect Canmmidge and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of almost 


every ove.”’—Honne’s Introduction, 


This has been printed for Students attending College Chapels and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
expedieuts for keeping up the kuowledge of Greek after the Student has quitted his scholastic duties, 


#,* The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uniform volumes, 
Printed by A. J. VALPY; and sold by all Booksellers. 





A REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT!! 





Published this day, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK; 


A Reprint from the genuine Edition, such omissions and alterations only having been made as 
were required by the greater delicacy observed in modern society and conversation. But that the volume might have some substance, 
and be a good table or travelling book, serviceable as well as curious, copious additions have been made from the volumes of Facetiwe 


previously and since published, and other sources. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 
“ Another strange circumstance connected with this work is, that everybody presumes that he himself, and everybody else, is 
perfectly familiar with its contents, as if it had been a text-book in our schools; and yet, if the reader will ask his acquaintance, it 


will appear that not one in five hundred ever seteyesonacopy. It is inc a of like q 


WHITTAKER and CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





PRAYER, 
Just published, a highly-finished Print of 

RAYER.—Painted by Woo.notn, and 
engraved by Mr. T. Woo.norn, (Engraver in Ordinary 
to their KR. H. the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, ) 
of whom it may be had at No. 2, Linden-grove, Kensington, and 
of all respectable Printsellers. Size of the Plate 8} by 11. Prints 

5s.: proots 7s. 6d. ; before letters 10s. 6c 





CHRIST MAS PRESENT. 
In 2 vols., illustrated by 128 Vignettes, by Turner and Stothard. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL 
ROGERS, ESQ. Comprising the Pleasures of Memory— 
Human Life—ltaly, Xe. 
Each Volume may be had separately. 
T. Cadell, Strand ; and Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


On the Ist of January, 1836, will be published, the 
A NNUAL BIOGRAPHY andOBILTUARY, 
Vol. XX. for 1835-6. 
The principal Memoirs wil! be those of— 

Ch. Lamb, Esq.—Sir R. Moorsome— Dr. John M‘Culloch—Lord 
de Dunstaville—H. Bone, Esq. R.A.—Sir Wm. Elias Taunton— 
Alex. Chalmers, Esq.—Lord Napier-—Wm. Smith, Esq.—Charles 
Mathews, Esq.—The v. Edw. Irving—Mrs. Hemans—Lord 
Suffield—M, T. Sadler, Exq.—The Hon. Wm. R. Spencer—The 
Rev. Dr. Morrison—W. Cobbett, Exq.—Sir Peter Parker—Prof, 
Burnett—The Rev. T. R. Malthus, &c. 

London; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 














that this Edition is published.’” 











DR. GREGORY'S LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
7 RELIGION, 

On the 14th instant was published, the 6th edition, complete 
in 1 vol, royal ismo. neatly printed by Whittingham, price 
only 7s. 6d. bound in cloth extra, and lettered, 

ETTERS to a FRIEND on the EVI- 
DENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, &c. 

This valuable work in its preseut attractive form, and pub- 
lished at_half the price of the last edition, must be a desirable 
present for the approaching season. 

Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENT AND NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Vs E CHEAPEST CHRISTMAS PRE- 

SENT and NEW YEAR’S GIFT is BARBER’S PIC- 
TURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS ofthe ISLE of WIGHT, contain- 
ing Forty-one highly-finished Engravings, from original Draw- 
ings, accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
every object of curiosity and interest on the * Garden of Eng- 
jand.” Published in 1 vol. by Simpkin and Marshall, and sold by 
every Bookseller, Plain, 10s. 6d. ; extra bound, gilt edges, 12s., 
India proofs, 11. 1s. 

* This is one of the most elegant of the illustrated works of 
the present day,”—Lilerary Gazelie, 
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THE ATHEN &UM. 











Just bitened, toned ee price 18s. 
‘RCO VISCONTI. 


An Historical Narrative of the Fourteenth Century, 


transiated irom 
Grossi. 


the celebrated Italian Romance of Tommaso 


By Miss CAROLINE WARD, 

The reader will find in ‘ Marco Visconti’ a source of pleasure 
such as the modern productions of our own language do not 
often present,” 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


New Edition, considerably enlarged, and brought down to the 
Present Time. 
Published this day, with a Chart, rontaining the latest Dis- 
coveries, and Fifteen Engravings, price 5s. cloth boards, 
ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with 
Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, aud Natural History ; 
and an Account of the W ‘ ALE FISHERY. 
By Sir JOHN LESLIE, Professor JAME 
HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R. 
Being the sean E ny ot No. 1, of -“y EDINBURGH 
ABINET LIBRARY. 

Among the ctuns additions aud lmprovements throughout 
the work, the Account of the Whale Fishery has received several 
valuable accessions, and has been brougit down to the ve ry 
latest period, The’ present Edition derives, also, an incre axed 
joterest from the details which it embraces relative to the me- 
morable Expedition of Captain Ross, omg his four years’ 
residence on the frozen extrensity of Americ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
Marshall, aud Co. London. 

Nearly ready, 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of 


China. In 3 vols. Illustrated by a valuable Map, and numerous 
Eneravings from Original Drawings, Forming Nos. XVIII. 
XIX. and XX. of The Edinburgh Cabinet Libre ary. 





SON, and 





and Simpkin, 





In post 8vo, price 108, 6d. _ boar, the Second Edition, 


QUILINES of PHILOSOPHIC AL EDU- 

CATION, illustrated by the Method of Teaching the 
LOGIC CLASS in the Universi ‘ow; together with 
Observations on the Expediency of extending the Practical 
System to other Academical Establishments, and on the Pro- 

wriety of making certy nama to the Course of Philosophical 

Education in Un sit 

By GEORGE JARDINE, A.M. F.R.S.E. 
het xt that University. 


Late Protessor o 
** It is the prodacti d teacher, as well as of 
asensible and conscienti and contains much valuable 
matier, in the wature of remarks on the present mode of teaching 
in our universiti with suggestions towards a reform, We 
would gladly have analyzed it for the benetit of our readers; but 
as it is not a long work, while it is written in a plain sensible 
manner, and in an agreeable sivle, we shall rather recommend it 

tu their own perusal.”—iWe stminster Review, 
Vrinted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; 
Marshall, and Ca, wb oadon. 

NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
F Just Saeg by 
RICHARD BENTLE ‘ew Burlington-street, 
Publisher in wD to His Majesty. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
many Plates, price 21s. 
STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE 
DANUBE. With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY; 
By MICHAEL J. QUIN 
Author of A Visit to Spain, &e 
2. 


ty of Gia 
















and Simpkin, 








A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 24s, 
A ener TO THE OLD WORLD; 

» Ourre Mer, 
By AN AME RIC AN. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Mr. 


l teckford, from a 


vinting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, price 10s. 6d. 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA, 
By WM. BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of * Vathek” 
Also, by the same Author, 2nd Tate 2 vols. 8vo. 


With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 2 vols. 
6. 


BY eg OF THE ong ag eae. 
‘als, 8vo. with Maps and F 
A VOY AGE. ‘OF DISCOVERY TO. THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
Performed in H.M.S, Chanticleer, in 1829, 30, and 31. 
Under the Command of Capt, HENRY FORSTER, K.N, F.RAS. 


TRAVEL 
By ‘oe Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna, 


TEN YEARS IN ‘SOUTH AFRICA, 
lucluding a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIE. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates. 


Ine 78 A with Maps and Illustrations, 
IN ASIA MINOR, 


‘Third Edition, in 1 val. Sv0, with Plates, 10s. 6d. 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH W ALES, 
VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, and SWAN RIVER, 
Comprising the most og ae a of the actual Condition of 

onies. 


ve Cr 
By Liewt. TRE TON, R.N. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


Daring the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835, 
By TYRUNE POWER, Esq. 











Now ready, 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW ang a 

Splendidly illnstrated by Clarkson Stanfield, . 
HE PIRATE, and the THREE C Cur 7 ERS. 
With Twenty Plates, jnclnding a Py prea sag Portrait 

of the Author, Jn 1 vol. royal svo. price 11. 11s. 6d. 
A few Copies in imp. 8vo, with Lodia Proof Plates, ol. 12s. Gd. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme and Co. 

“This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12: . 

ATURAL EVIDENCE of a FUTURE 


LIFE, de “eed i the Properties and Actions of animate 


and inanimate Mat 
By FRE “DERICK Cc. BAKEWELL, 
By the same Author, in 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 
Philosophical Conversations; in which the 
Causes of daily-occurring Phenomena are egg yA eee. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Just published by 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
S IR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the oon in the possession of the Family. 
H. B. ROBISON, Esq. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. wis Portraits o' 
DON © ARLOS AND ZUMALAC An REGUY, 
THE CAREER OF DON CARLOS 
Since the Death of 
FERDINAND VIL 
By his Aide-de-Camp, 
The BARON ~ LOS VALLES, 


nt vol. post bd - Portrait, 
REMIN AS CENGES OF NIEBUHR., 
THE HISTORIAN OF ROME, 
By DR. FRANCIS LIEBER, 
Author of * The Stranger in America,’ &c. 


4. 
ORIENTAL MEMOTRS 
By JAMES FORBES, Esq. 
Comprising @ Narraues of Seventeen Y me Residence in India. 
lited by his Danght 
The Countess de MONT ALE _ RT, 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 
Third Edition, in 3 aha with Forse it, 12.05 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LEt TERS 10 *Sir 
HORACE MANN. 
Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes aud a Memoir of Walpole. 


6. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE, 
By Captain JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
vols, 8vo. with 14 Hlastrations, 
PARIS RRD THE PARISIANS tn 1835. 
B bein ve LOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Ma f the Americans,’ * Belgium and 
Western Germany,’ * ° Tremordyn Cliff,’ &e. 


THE MONARCHY ort HE MIDDLE CLASSES; 
on, 
SERRE = ens iL ITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 
pcond 
By HENRY L. BULWER, pend M.P. 








2 vols. post 8vo. 
Second Edition, revised -e corrected, in 2 vols, svo. with Two 


MEMOIRS ow, Loni "BOL ING BROKE, AND 
* HIS TIMES 
» cnonee WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A, Oxon. 


FOURTH EDIT ION, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND "THE ENGLISH. 
~B UL WER, E Eads M.P. 

, New Burlington- -street, Dec. 19, 1835. 
Mr. BENTLE y has just published the following 
NEW AND ao AR pony me OF FICTION. 
3 vols. post 8 
(uronicies of “Ww ALTHAM. 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 
p 


THE O U TL AW. 
Ry Mrs. 5. C. HA 

Author of ©The Buccanee “= ond 

3. 











3 vols. 
MAL GN A: 
A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AGNE SEARLE 


By the Author of > hens ac. 3 vols. 


TREMORDYN CLIFF. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &c. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


NEW WORK FDITED BY LADY ga 


Second ME i in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEKRAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 

By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon,’ &c. 


wa JUST eg 


In er Pats 
THE SELF- INDEMNED. 


By the Author of * The Setanaa * Calthorpe,’ &c. 
2. 


MRS, CORVELARS AND THE ST. CLAIRS. 
y LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN, 3 vols. 


3. 
E N B R A C _ E&E, 
THE LAST OF THE AGAMEMNONS, 
By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.A., Author of ‘The 
Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ The Unfortunate Man,’ &c. 3 vols. 











NE IN A THOUSAND; 
or, the DAYS of HENRY QUATRE, 
By the Author of * The Gipsy,’ &c. &c. 

“ His most successful production, Full of mystery and inci- 
dent, and never flags till we arrive at the denonewent. The 
period is exceedingly well chosen; the name of Heuri Quatre 
conjures up a host of romantic associations, and the chivalrous 
monarch himself is introduced with great effect. Indeed, we 
have short and graphic sketches of most of the celebrated per- 
souages of the League. Madame de Montpenster, shrewd, in- 
triguing, but fascivating, has the effect of a finely- tinished 
miniature, Bet the heroine, Beatrice of Ferrara, is the most 
powerfully-conceived character.”"— Literary Gazette. 

Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 


~~ Now publishing in Weekly Parts, price One Shilling each, _ 
BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
MPEROR NAPOLEON, 


To which are now added, exclusively in this Edition, 
A DETAILED HISTORY FA he HUNDRED DAYs— 
Ot the BATTLE of WATERLOO—and of 
THE EXILE, ca DEATH rr THE EMPEROR— 
nd ANECDOTES and NOTES 
Illustrating his shale career, (many hitherto ‘enpubitched), from 
all the most authentic Sources, including, 
Duke of Rovigo B. O'Meara, E.q. 
Geveral Gourgaud Lucien Bonaparte 
Joseph Bonaparte Mille. Avrillion 
General Moutholon M. de Constant 
Madame Junot General Rape 
Count Lavalette Marshal 
Sir Walter Scott Empress 
Las Cases Dr. — 
Baron Fain &e. & 
The Work will be completed in Twenty-four W - ily One Shilling 
Parts, and include upwards of 
Twenty-six Fine Portraits and Views of Battles. 
The First Seven Parts are now ready. 

**It is unnecessary to enter upon a comparison of this pub- 
lication with others—it has nothing to lose, and much to gain 
from rivairy. The work is eminently calculated both to enter- 
tain and be cansulted.”—United Service Journal, 

** These Memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records 
of invaluable interest.”—Literary Gazette. 

** Bourricnne corrects the mistakes and exposes the misrepre- 
sentation of the St. Helena writings. His Memoirs thus forma 
necessary counterpart to those works; Bourrienne gives expres- 
sion to that other side, which all who regard truth would wish 
to hear.”"—Times. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


COOPER R’S o RED ROVER’ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS, 
Now peelabinn in Weekly Paris, price 1s. each, (each Work to 
compieted in Five Parts, with Embe Hishments), 
OOPER’ Ss NOV ELS and ROMANCES; 
Including 
The Pilot—The Red Rover—The Spy—The Prairie—Last of the 
Mohicans—The Vioneers—The Water Witch—Lionel Lincoin— 
The Borderers—The Bravo—The Heidenmauer—The Headsman. 
Revised and corrected, and iliustrated with Notes and Intro- 
ductions by the Author, written expressly for this Edition, 
Part VII. is published this day. 
The first Ten Parts will include ‘ The Pilvt’ and ‘ The Red 
Rover,’ complete. 

There is no modern master of fiction, whose works are more 
fitted for universal diffusion than those of the celebrated novelist 
Cooper. ** Prior to the appearance of Cooper’s romances,” ob- 

serves a writer in the Edinburgh Review, ** how little had been 
done for the poetry of the sea! ‘The comic side of a naval life 
had been displayed with ample detail; but for its loftier and 
more tragic aspect—its alternations of tempest and calm, of 
dd listless idleness, of battle and giddy revelry, of bright 
s and weary days when mists obscure the sun—what 
attempted !? Cooper's novels will live with the lan- 
guage; for we may look in vain elsewhere for pictures of the sea 
so vivid, so faithful, and so intelligible. 

Richard "Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 











NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Carefully revised, enlarged, and brought down to the present Day. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. neatly bound, illustrated 

by Ten New Maps coustracted for the work, and an ‘Engraving, 

showiug the Heights of the Principal Mountains ou the Globe, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY : with Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, 
Productions, Commerce, and Goverament of the various Coun- 
tries ; Questions for Evamination at the End of each Division; 
and Dese riptive Tables, in which are given the Pronunc iation, 
and a concise Account of every Place of Importance throughout 

the World. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. 

Tn preparing the present Edition of this Compxnpium for the 
press, neither labour nor expense has been spared to render it 
still more deserving of the preference which has been given to 
it both by Teachers and bythe Public, Every part of it bas been 
minutely and carefally revised, and the utmost attention bas been 
bestowed on the facts and descriptions, with the view of main- 
taining its character for accuracy of detail. Besides various im- 
provements throughout, this impression will be found to embrace 
a great deal of valuable geographical knowledge, derived from 
the most recent and authentic sources, Foreign as well as British; 
the extent of which can ouly be fully appreciated by an exami- 
nation of the Work itself. The Descriptive Tables are consider- 
ably enlarged, and to all the more important cities, seaports, 
capes, &c., the latitade and longitude have been added. The 
desc ription of the American Continent, besides being enriched 
with much additional information, is now rendered more cov- 
formable to the general plan. An accurate setof Maps has been 
prepared, strictly adapted to the text, and including all the latest 
discoveries. Upon the whole, this Edition is sent forth in the 
contident expectation, that it will be found still more entitled 
than any of its predecessors to the high degree of popular favour 
with which the Work has been everywhere received. 

Also lately published, 


Stewart’s History of Scotland. 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Stewart’s Stories from the History of Scot- 
land. 18mo. 4s, half bound 

Stewart's Improved Edition of Goldsmith's 
History of E ngland. 12mo. 5s. bow 

Stewart’s Improved Edition of Cornelius 
Nepos. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

Stewart’s Improved Edition of Mair’s Intro- 
duction to Latin Syntax, with Vocabularies, 18mo, 3s. bound, 


Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Mare 
shall and Co. London, sine 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF *OLD 
MAIDS.’ 
Just published, in 3 vols, post 8vo, price 27s. boards 
LEBEIANS and PATRIC LANS. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 
oe Ss 
The day ix published, 12mo, 5s. boards, fine paper, 6s. cloth, 
NPTUDY of ENGLISH POETRY; or, 
Choice Selection of the finest Pieces of the Poets of Great 
a 1 in Chronological Order from the 13th century 
tthe prevent a i ye by a Treatise ou English Versi- 





A. SPIERs, 
ish ae 4 at the Royal School of Civil Regiocstet Paris) 
English . « Royal College of Bourbon, &c. & : 
London: Simpkin, “Marshall, and Co. Shatloners’ -hall-court, 
Ludgate-street. 





In a few days will be publ ished, ’ 
HE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
Edited by T. K. HERV 
In fe. 8vo. with Forty Illustrations, - Ritts bound. 
Loudon: ere e gt William Spooner, 259, Regeat-street. 
ofw may be had, just published, 
A wow ome for Christmas, entitled ‘A 
Voyage of Discovery.’ For from Two to Ten Players, 7s. 6d. 
Just published, price 2/. 14s. 
MuHE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
of the scan = ENTOM GY. 
JOHN CURTIS Se 
This Work now \. E.., coloured Figures from the Author’s 
Drawings, of 681 Insects, and oad a Dissections of 577 
Genera, i” Reterences to 4,300 5} 
Sold by T. Hurst, St. Paul's Churchyard. i, 


This , day is y is published, in 8vo. elegantly bound, 14. 1s., royal svo. 

India B00 2/. Las. 6d. Zt 

EATH’S BOOK of BEAUTY. 
Edited by Lady BLESSINGTON, 

Embellished with Nineteen highly-tinished Plates, containing 
Portraits of Lady Ashley, Lady Caroline Maxse, Countess Rossi, 
Lady Agnes Byng, Lady Egerton, Countess of 9 aguanamc 
Countess of Coventry, Lady Augusta Baring, &c. &c. 

London : —— Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


his day is published. in 1 vol. &vo, 6s, 


UBSTANCE of a REPORT on the LAWS 
ghd JURISDICTION of the STANNARIES tn CORN- 


By Sir GEORGE HARRISON, K.C.H. 
One of His Majesty’s Special C ommissioners for Managing the 
Afiairs of his Duchy, and Auditor of the said Duchy. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
New Edition of 
DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
This day is published, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 2/. the Second 
Edition, corrected, "greatly enlarged, and considerably im- 
proved, (dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ) of 
4 etd GREEK TESTAMENT, 
with English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, 
partly selected and arranged from the best Commentators, 
Ancient and Modern, but chiefly Original. The whole Bolag 
especially adapted to the use of A al Students, Candi 
for the Sacred Office, and Ministers; though also intended as 2 
Manual Edition for the Use of Theological Readers in aioe 
By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S 
OF tainty College, Cambridge, Vicar of Bisbrooke, “Rotland. 
—— and J. G. and F. Rivington; J. 
d J. Bohn, Cambridge: J. and 
and R, Newby. 


Price Two Shillings, bound, 
’ 
ALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT: being a complete Compendium of Arithmetic, 
and a complete Question Book. New edition, Containing the 
New Tables of Weights aud Measures, with Rules and Examples 
= comparing the New Measures with the Old. To which is 
added, an Appendix, on Repeating and Circulating Decimals, 
with their a ation. 
By JOHN FRASER, Accountant, &c. 

A Key to the above. Price 4s. bound. 

Londen; Longman, Rees and Co,; T. Cadell; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. G. and F, Rivingion; J. Booker ; illiams ; 
Darton and Harvey ; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; 
and and Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 

Parts i and IV. 7s. each. ~ Fentum, 78, Strand 
; 
ATHAN’S “MUSURGIA’ VOCALIS,’ 

containing Complete Instructions in Singing, from the first 

Kudimenis to the most refined and elaborate details of a perfect 

astery in the Art.—The rise and progress pusic, from the 

earliest period down to the present times —showing its extraordi- 

nary influence upon all animated nature, iv the ¢radual descent 

i rt. The theory is supported 

A 1s made upon the euphonic character of artificial 

sounds, as well as upon the natural phenomena of the human 
Voice. 

an In the press, PARTS V. and VI. which will complete the 
ork 
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Mor taker and Co, 
J. 1. "aiaent a Stevenson; 
























This day is | publishe d, price Is. neat cloth boards, 3rd edition of 


Sx MONTHS in a CONVENT: a Narra- 
tive of REBECCA THERESA REED, late inmate of the 
Ursuline Convent, Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
With an Introduction. 
pas i not, for a great deal, have missed tens be with 
this little volume, which has don st excellent s 1e 
United States, where, to the credit of Brother p thor Ae: 's vt re 
ditary Protestautism be it spoken, twenty-three thousand were 
sold within a month; and such was the subsequent demand, that 
the publishers were obliged to keepthe steam. presses continually 
at work, so as to issue, by the help of forty binders, from ten to 
thirteen hundred per dav. 
* We speak from our inmost heart when we say, that we wish 
ils ~ reg 9 in these islands might exceed that of the American 
wn iprasible to conceive of a narrative written with 
vy, or bearing a more evident impress of 
In mere interest the story exceeds 
wrought novel: in usefu 
Weighs all that imagination ever produced in the prolific subject 
of Nuns and Nunneries.’—Christian Lady's Magazine for 
September. 
Also, a Supplement to Six Months in a Con- 
vent; containing a Second Statement by Miss Reed; Confirma- 
tions of her Narrative, and a full Exposure of Cloister Education, 


is 
Ward and Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


















FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, ven” a ae published, eae with En- 
ings, price 5s. clo 
HE LIFE. "and TIMES “of GENERAL 
ene 
CYRUS R. EDMONDS 


Vol. II. which pda in s the work, for ming Vol. 54 of the 
Family Lit 






y- 
and Son, Cheapside; and 
» fi every Bookseller in the United 

y be had, Vol. f. of the same Work. 
SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES AND 

PRESENTS, 
Suitable for the present Season, in attractive Binding. 
ORAL TALES by MARIA’ EDGE- 
WORTH, with fine Plates, in Two Volumes foolscap 8vo. 
price 10s., or in morocco gilt, 16s. 

2 vols. 10s.; 


Popular Tales. By the Same. 
morocco, 16s. 

Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls; 1 vol. 5s. 

Tales of Fashionable Life and Modern Gri- 
selda; 5 vols. 1d. 5s. 

Belinda; 2 vols. 10s. 

Leonora, and Letters for Literary Ladies; 1 
vol, 5s. 

Patronage; 3 vols. 15s., or morocco, 24s. 

Harrington; 1 vol. 5s. Ormond; 1 vol. ds. 


The Parent’s Assistant. By the Same. In 
3 vols, 18mo., beautifully illustrated with “Plates. Price 10s. 6d. 

Guy’s 
Dniversal Knowledge. The Tenth Edition, extensively improved, 
with numerous appropriate Cuts, t2m0,, price 10s. 6d., or in mo- 
rocco and gilt, 13s. 6d. 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals, with numeroas fine Cuts, elegantly printed by Whitting- 
ham. 12mo., new and enlarged edition, with numerous addi- 
tional Cuts, price 9s., or morocco, 12s, 

. . . 

Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 fine Cats, from designs bv 
Harvey, printed by Whittingham, 1 vol, 12mo., price 7s. 6d., or 
murocco, lus. 

Robinson Crusoe. A new Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. 12mo., beautifully printed by Whittingham, and orna- 
mented with 49 very superior Wood-cuts, from drawings by W. 
Harvey. Price 8%., or morocco, 10s. 6d. 

The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures 
of a Father and Mother aud Four Sons in a Desert Island. The 
inth edition, handsomely printed by Whittingham, numerous 
Cuts, 12mo. price 7s. 6d., or morocco, 10s. 

Sandford and Merton. A new and improved 
edition, complete in 1 vol., fine Engravings, 12mo, price 7s. Gd., 
or morocco, 10s. 

Stories of Old Daniel. 
tion, much improved. Price 6s 

Ellen Cameron; a “Tale for Young Ladies. 


London: Printed for T 
may be procured, by or 
Kingdom ; where also 1 












12mo. the Tenth Edi- 


Fine Plate, from a drawing by Harvey, l2mo. Prie e 58 
Keeper's Travels; with Fine Engravings, 


after drawings by Harvey. Fourteenth edition, 12m0, Price 6s. 


Mrs. Leicester’s School; or the History of 


Several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. ‘The tenth edi- 
tion, 12mo, with a fine Froutispiece and Vignette. Price 4s. 

Visit for a Week ; or Hints for the Improve- 
ment of Time, designed for the Instruction and Improvemeut of 
Youth, By Lucy Peacock, Author of * Little Emigrants,’ * Am- 
brose and Eioauer,” ae. Tn 12mo, the eleventh edition, with a 
fine Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 4s. 6d. 

Austin Hall; or, After- Dinner Conversations 
between a Father anil his Children, on Subjects of Amusement 
aud Instruction, 12mo. illustrated with Eugravings. Price 5s, 

7 > ee . 

The Parent’s Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
12mo, a new edition, enlarged, tine Frontispiece. Price 5s, 

Stories from the History of Italy. By Anne 
Manning. With fine Frontispiece and Viguette, by Harvey, 
12mo. Price 7s. 6d 

A History of France; including the Principal 
Events from the ogg of the Enypire by Pharamond; for 
Ve ts. Moore. In a handsome 12mo. vol. 
"Third edition, Price 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, lzmo, 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Roman Emperors, from the 
Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the Last Constantine. Or- 
namented with Portraits and Maps, 12m0, 7s. 6d. 

‘Tomkins’ Selected Poems to enforce the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, comprising, in a small compass, the Beauties of 
English Poetry. A fine Frontispiece and Vieuetie. 18m, ss. 

’ ’ > Beas 

Bernard Barton’s Poems. Fourth Edition. 
Vignette. 12mo, Price 7s. 6d., or moroce 0, 10s. 

The Natural History of Religion ; or Youth 
Armed against Infidelity and Religious Errors; in clear and for- 
cible language explaining the great truths of Religion, By the 

ev. R. Vavior, Vicar of Hartiepool, Durham. t2mo. 4s, 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory’s Letters on the Evi- 
dences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Religion, a new 
edition, in 1 vol. royal 18mo., printed by Whittingham, price 7s. 6d, 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Author 
of a Commentary on the Bible, containing Force of Trath, 
Growth of Grace, Essays, Sermons on Repentance and Election, 
Faith in Christ, Sermons on Select Subjects, in a handsome 
Volume, royal 18mo., printed by Whittingham, price 6s., or mo- 
rocco, 10s. 6d. 

The Ev venings at Home, by Dr. Aikin and 
Mrs. Barbauld, a new edition, with additional Tales, and the 
= otherwise mach improved, by Miss and Mr, Arthur Aikin, 

Complete in 1 vol. 12mo., orwameuted with 33 very superior 
Wood FE ngravings. In the Press. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, a new edition, 
enlarged and thoroughly corrected by Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 
Compiete in 3 vols. 18mo., with numerous Cuts. Price ng Se 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster: 
aE A School Catalogue, with the names of all their Juvenile 
and Elementary Works, gratis, 











Pocket Cyclopedia; or Epitome of 





FOR THE NEW YEA 
, +P 
HE PRIVATE “DIARY, 
Arranged, Printed, and 4 for receiving an Account 
of every Day’s Employm for the space of One Year. With 
an Index and Appendix. In post 8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 
The Student’s Journal, formed on the Plan of 
* The Private Diary,’ for general Use. In post 8vo, half-bound, 
45.6 





The Literary Diary, or Complete Common 
Place Book, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two 
Letters on a leaf, Post 4to, ruled throughout and, half-pound, 
Price 125. 

A Pocket Common Place Book, with Locke's 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. bound, 

The School Journal, arranged for receiving an 
Account of every adh 5s Employment for the space of One Year. 
Post svo. bound 3. 

Printed for Joha Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

LNAI by John Harris, corner of St. Paul's C herchyard, 

INTER EVENINGS AT COLLEGE: 
a Description of the Manners, Castoms, &c, of the 
Ancient Greeks. By the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, 2 vols. Price 6s. 
half-bound, 
1 ° 

2. The Boy’s Friend; or, the Maxims of a 
cheerfal Old Man, by Carlton Bruce, with numerous Engravings. 
Price 4s. 6d. in cloth. 

3. Cosmorama. The Manners, Customs, and 
Costumes of all Nations of the World described, By J. Aspin, 
New edition, with numerous Iilustrations. Price 4s. 6d, plain or 
6s. coloured, 

4. 'l'rue Stories from Ancient History, »—chro- 
nologically arranged, from the Creation of the World to the 
Death of Charlemagne. By the Author of * Always Happy,’ s 
Seventh edition, illustrated with 24 engravings. Price 7s, Cd. 
half- bound, 

5. True Stories from Modern History, from 
the Death of © nannane to the Battle of Waterloo. By the 
Author of True Stories from Ancient History,’ &c. Fifth edition, 
illustrated with or aorta. Price 7s. 6d. half bound, 

6. True Stories from English History, chro- 
nologically arranged, from the earliest Times to the present 
Period. By the Author of ‘True Stories from Ancient and Mo- 
deru History,’ &c. Third edition, with cousiderable additions, 
Price 7s. 6d. 

7. True Stories from the History of Scotland. 
Ilustrated with 12 Engravings. 4th edition, Price 4s. balf-bd, 

8. Outlines of Irish History, for the Use of 
Young Persons. Second edition, Price 4s, 6d, balf-bound, with 
Eugravings. 3B - L 

9. Scenes in Europe and Asia, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of ‘Varry-at-home Travellers, By the Rev, 
Isaac Vaylor. New edition, Itlustrated with 96 Engravings and 
two Maps. Price 8s. half-hound, 

10. Scenes in Africa and America. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, Ulustrated with 96 Engravings and two Maps, 
Price 6s. balf-vound, 

11. Wars of the Jews, as related by Josephus; 
adapted to the capacities of Young Persons, and illustrated with 
24 new Engravings. Fourth edition. Enlarged and improved by 
the Author. Price 6s. half-bound, 12mo. 

12. Stories from the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, on an improved Plan. By the Rev, Bourne 
Hall Draper, With 48 Engravings. Third edition, Price 75.6d. 
half-bound. : 

13. Beginnings of British Biography ; being 
the Lives of One Hundred Persons eminent in English History. 
Ry the Rev, Isaac Taylor. Iustrated wih 48 Engravings. Price 
7s. Gd. in t thick vol. half-bound, 

14. Scenes of Industry, displayed in the Bee- 
hive and the Ant-hill; with The Wonders of the Losect World. 
By the Author of * Wars of the Jews,’ &c, Price 6s. Piates. 

15. Icouology; or, Emblematic Figures Ex- 
plained, in Original Essays on Moral and tnstractive Subjects, 
sy W. Pinnock, Author of Pinnock’s Catechisms, With 72 En- 
gravings frow ancient designs, Price 8s. plain; or, 10s. 6d. co- 
loured ; balf-bound. : 

16. The Students; or, Biography of the 
Grecian Philosophers. By the Author of * Wars of the Jews,’ 
&c. With Frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d, half-bound, ‘ 

17. How to be Happy; or, Fairy Gifts: to 
which is added, a Selection of Moral Allegories, from the best 
English Writers, Second edition, with eight superior Eugravings, 
Price 5s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo, 


DR. OSBORNE ON DROPSIES. 
This day is published, 5 
THE NATURE and REA’ TMENT of 
DROPSIES, connected with Suppressed Per-piration and 
a coloured Plate, represent- 
of the Disease, 


























Coagulable Uriv illustrated wi 


ing a Kidney ine 







v 2, M.D. 
President of the King and Queen's College of Physicians, in 
reland, &c. 

**We have read Mr. Osborne's eiegantly-written book with 
mach pleasure, aud do not doubt, from the y and jnteresting 
facts which it embodies, as well as from the joteresting manner 
in which the subject of the disease is treated, that it will shortly 
be in the hands of all who take an interest in medical disc overy.”” 
— Lancet, Nov. 1835. 

London : 






+ Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 











CONSIGN NMENT OF QUARTER PIPES OF PORT 
AND SHERRY, OF HIGH CHARACTER, 
M P ORTED expressly for PRIVATE 
ADE, and are stronwly recommended to GENTLEMEN 
and F. AMILIES IN THE COUNTRY, as being the most econo- 
mical mode of pure “py and ensuring a genuive Wine of 
fine quality: they will be arded direct from the Docks to 
the VParchaser, any dienes not exceeding fifty miles from 
London, duty, carriage, and every expeuse included, at the 
sane ntioned Cash Prices :— 
ist Class, Port (the finest to be obtained) ... i 4 
2nd Do, Do. (very excellent) ....ceseceeeee 
Ist Class, Sherry (the finest i colour) - 
2u . Do, (very excelie 
GEO. WENEREY ‘and ComPy. 
Gray’s Ion Wine Establishment, 23, Hixh Holborn, London. 
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LITERARY 


Albemarle-street, December, 1835. 


PRESENTS. 





I. 
MR. MURRAY’S ANNOTATED EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 


Complete in Ten Volumes, with the best Nores of the best Eptrors, Xc. With many original 
—, and Views illustrative of the actual localities of Dr. Johusou’s Life, Price 5s. each vol. 


Il. 
The WORKS of LORD hg with his LIFE. 
By THOMAS MOOR 
Complete in Seventeen Volumen, uniform with BOSWE ‘i Ds SOHNSON, and the Works of SCOTT 
and CRABBE. Bound in cloth, 5s, each vol. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. G. CRABBE, 
With his LETTERS got sowenals; and his LIFE. 
Hiustrated with a Portrait, and Sixteen bese Views, In 8 vols. foolscap, 5s. each, bound in cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S’ “TABLE TALK. 


2 vols, foolscap Svo, with Portrait, &c. 15s. 


v. 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
A NEW EDITION, carefully revised, with nearly One Hundred Plates, Royal 8vo. 24. ~ 
vi. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, revised and enlarge illustrated with 164 Woodcuts and 16 Plates and Maps. 
4 vols, 12mo. Price only 12s. 


On the CONNEXION of he PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE, 
A NEW EDITION, with numerous illustrative Woodcuts, 
Vill. 

INDIAN SKETCHES; 

Or, a Short Account of the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of AME RICAN INDIANS. 
By JOHN T. IRVING, Jun. 
2 vols. post 6vO. 14s. 
IX. 
Just published, 
LEGENDS of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 
By the AUTHOR of the ‘SKETCH BOOK,’ 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD. 


A TOUR onthe PRAIRIES. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. each vol. 


Foolscap 8v0. 10s. 6d, 


. 


x 
EXCURSIONS inthe NORTH of EUROPE. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 


A NEW EDITION, with characteristic <a and two Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 


A VISIT to ICELAND, in n the SUMMER of 1834. 
y JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
With Thiry. three Woodcuts, post Svo. 128, 


XII. 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
ILLUSTRATED from the CUSTOMS, MANNERS, SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS, &c. of 


the 
By the Rev, JOSEPH " RODERTS. 





XIIt. 
VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE Gabe the MIDDLE AGES, 


HENRY HALLAM, 
sixhit EDITION, Sooke "Ses. 
by the same Author, 
‘The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of EN LAND, 
From the ee of HENRY VII. to the —_ of a RGE Il, 
THIRD ee 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 
THIRD EDITION, with Eleven Plates. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
XV. 
ROUGH NOTES taken during some rapid JOURNEYS across the 
PAMPAS and among the ANDES. 
By the Author of ‘Bubbles from the Brunnen.’ 
THIRD EDITION, Post svo. 9s. 6d. 
XVI. 
JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now completed in 3 vols, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
The Volumes are sold separately. 





XVII, 
The JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
THIRD EDITION, with numerous Addi and f » by Engravings and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 155. 
XVIII. 
CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the LAST DAYS of a 
PHILOSOPHER. 


By SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 
NEW et 8vo. 65. 


SALMONIA; or, DAYS of FLY- FISHING. 
By SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
THIRD EDITION, with a = Woodcuts. Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, M.A. 
A NEW and on ION. Foolscap Evo. 78. 6de 


TRAVELS to BOKHARA pe VOYAGE up the INDUS. 
y Lieutenant BURNES. 
A NEW EDITION, wun a Map and Plates, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 185. 
XXII. 
PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES of INDIA; 
Being a Journal ef a Tour in that Country. With numerous Engravings vy LANDSEER, and 
Woodcuts chiefly illustrative of the FIE ~% SPORT» of INDIA 
By Captain MUND 
A NEW EDITION. 2 vols. ans 308. 
XXIII. 
MATTHEWS’ DIARY of an INVALID. 
FIFTH EDITION. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


XXIV. 
FORSYTH’S ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, and LITERATURE of 


FOURTH EDITION. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 


XXVv. 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMKSTIC COOKERY, - 
Founded upon Principles of Economy and p puee nowledge, and adapted to the Use of 
By a LADY. FIFIYEIGHTH | EDITION. 5s. 6d. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


I. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORICAL CONVERSATIONS for YOUNG PERSONS, 
Coatinine 1. The HISTORY of yh and the KNIGHTS of RHODES, 
The HISTORY of POLAND. 
By Mrs. MARKHAM, Author of the Histories of England and France.’ 
With illustrative Woodcuis. 12mo. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
OWEN; or, the SNOW WOMAN, and POOR BOB the Conmeney. 


With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. Printed to correspond with ‘ Early 


Ill. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to her UNCLE. 


Comprising a variety of interesting tatermetion for | Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. Nearly ready. 


IV. 
GOSPEL STORIES. 
An Attempt to render the CHIEF EVENTS of the LIFE ove SAVIOUR intelligible and 
rotitable to YOUNG CHILDRE 
A NEW ne half-bound, 3s. nade 


STORIES for CHILDREN, from the History of England. 
ELEVENTH EDITION, 3s. half-bound. 


Contes GARRY 
EEPER, 





Vi. 
The HISTORY of the LATE*WAR; 
With SKETCHES of NAPOLEON, NELSON, and WELLINGTON, in the Style of ‘ Stories for 


Children.’ 
Half- a 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


By M. C——— 
2 vols. 18mo. with Woodcuts, 6s. 


vu. 
BISHOP HEBER’S HYMN 


Adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the Year. 
NINTH EDITION, — volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL PRIMER. 
Consisting of short Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected and arranged progressively 
~~ by Use of Children. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE, 
TuiRD — ismo, 2s 


MRS. MARK KHAM’S HISTORIES 


1. ENGLAND, FIFTH EDITION. ont 12s. boards. 
~s FRANCE, A RD ) 2 vols, 12s. 
SPAIN. On the plan of Mrs, Markham’s ‘ Histories of England and France,’ By MARIA 
cALLCe [T. 2 vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET. 








London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Satu: 
Newsvenders,~-Agents; for Scernanp, Messrs. Beli & Bradfute, ‘Tasabergh 3 


rday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Frawcts; and sold by all Booksellers and 
or InstanD, W. F, Wakeman, Dublin; for the CONTINENT, M. Baudry,®, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris. 
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